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BY THE EDITOR 


Since Labor Day was initiated in 1882, we have de- 
Labor Day veloped the practice of making it a time for reviewing 
1938 events, evaluating policies, and determining progress. 
Turning Point At the time the first Labor Day electrified New 

York and carried a message of hope to wage-earners 
throughout the country, the first federation of bona fide trade unions 
was but a young and feeble organization trying to find the ways by 
which such an organization functions. Labor unions at that time were 
not accepted agencies and union leaders were not invited to participate 
in community gatherings or political conferences. How far we have 
gone in changing all that is illustrated by the fact that Labor Day is a 
national holiday and that the right to membership in a union is now 
guaranteed by Society to employees. This is the work of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

On each recurring Labor Day we have taken stock of our progress 
and have recounted gains. These gains included state bureaus of labor 
statistics ; state departments of labor; a Federal Department of Labor, 
with its Secretary a member of the President’s Cabinet; free public 
schools and their widest use; free text books; a rich curriculum for 
all; tax-supported universities ; vocational education for all ; wider adult 
I) education opportunities; free public libraries with books for all; Fed- 
eral eight-hour day; five-day week for postal employees; workmen’s 
compensation in 46 states and Federal jurisdictions; Federal old-age 
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insurance and unemployment compensation with supplementary State 
laws; the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction law; railway mediation and 
arbitration; section 7(a) of the National Labor Relations Act; the 
Nationa! Labor Relations Act protecting the right of wage-earners to 
union membership. These are high spots in our legislative achieve- 
ments. They were possible because we developed the economic 
strength of our trade unions and established a reputation based upon 
our responsible policies and our practice of collective bargaining. 
When we needed legislation to augment achievements of union activity, 
we looked to Labor’s friends in Congress and in State Legislatures. 
We built up records so that endorsement of any person would not 
involve party afhliation, prejudice, or guess-work. We have supported 
and protected our friends—that is our sole political power. 

Under the leadership of the American Federation of Labor, our 
trade union movement, wage-earners of this country, Canada and 
Puerto Rico have developed standard practices in collective bargaining, 
the habit of living up to contracts, the establishment of the discipline 
of a dues-paying membership aware of its responsibilities and its rights 
and trained in organized activity. We developed the conference 
method as opposed to industrial dictation or force. The American 
Federation of Labor alone is trying to work out the problem of col- 
lective bargaining in mass production industries by collective action 
of functional groups. We do not try to ignore differences between 
groups but try to get groups to act together. 

American Federation of Labor unions have the advantage of a 
nation-wide organization, disciplined to function along well-established 
principles. Our rules that serve as our guides to action are the result 
of over fifty years of experience and are understood by members of 
all local organizations. We do not drift, but steer our course by con- 
structive policies directed by experience in getting results. 

The American Federation of Labor believes in private property 
and wants every family to have the security that comes from private 
property. We believe that ownership primarily rests on production- 
creative labor. We believe that all associated together for produc- 
tion have rights growing out of their contribution to production which 
must be recognized through collective bargaining to determine equi- 
table distribution of money returns from joint work. The American 
Federation of Labor continues to oppose communism and all of its 
fallacies and delusions. We refuse, even for temporary advantage, to 
condone those well-meaning but ill-advised persons who would turn 
the labor movement into a revolutionary party. 

Our philosophy and our program plans for the advancement of 
Labor as an important and basic group within the Nation. Our prog- 
ress means the advancement of national progress all along the line. 
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What the American Federation of Labor asks for Labor is an 
opportunity to work and to organize into unions for the advancement 
of our welfare. Through efforts of the American Federation of Labor 
it is now accepted public policy that wage-earners shall be accorded 
the right to union membership for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
The Federation has by tried and dependable methods made our unions 
an effective political power which we use to strengthen and aid those 
representatives who have demonstrated their support of principles 
for human welfare. 

We have been charitable and perhaps too long lenient with those 
who have been trying to build up a dual labor movement which in itself 
is destructive of democratic policies and human welfare legislation 
and have made every attempt at conciliation. Failure for peace does 
not rest on our consciences or actions. The time has come to repudiate 
dualism and all of its principles. We can no longer tolerate recog- 
nition of a dual movement in any shape or form by any agency. A 
dual movement means fighting within the ranks of labor instead of 
united effort to advance our cause. It weakens the hands of legislators 
and makes administration of labor laws difficult or perverted. 

We have the political and economic power to defend the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the principles for which it stands. Let 
us rededicate ourselves to this cause. Let us make the battle brief and 
effective so that we may devote ourselves singly to the problems of 
Labor progress. 

Labor Day 1938 is the turning point in American labor history. 


The first six months of payments of unemployment 
Part-time compensation in 22 states and since 1936 in Wis- 
Unemployment _consin have made a number of things very plain. 
Compensation _ First, the laws are so complicated that the majority 

of workers do not know when they are entitled to 
benefits, what their benefits should be or how long they may receive 
benefits. Second—waiting periods are too long. Third—impossi- 
bility of getting decisions or checks from local administrators. Fourth 
—because workers do not understand this law, they do not make 
proper appeals from administrative decisions. Fifth—workers have 
no records showing their equities under the law. 

A neglected field is compensation for partial unemployment. All 
but seven states provide for the payment of benefits for partial unem- 
ployment and three of the seven direct the administration to study 
partial unemployment. In Wisconsin where benefits have been paid 
since January 1936 there were nearly as many checks for partial 
as for full-time unemployment—z25 percent of all benefits were ex- 
pended for part-time unemployment. 
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Part-time unemployment such as prevails during depression—it 
is now 20 percent among union workers—makes serious inroads into 
annual income. The whole problem of partial benefits is difficult, for 
employers take advantage of such provisions, but unless there is such 
a provision workers may be reduced to starvation though not eligible 
for benefits because not totally unemployed. 

Twenty-three states provide that partial benefits in addition to 
earnings shall equal total unemployment plus one-sixth of earnings; 
thirteen states provide benefits which added to earnings bring weekly 
income up to $2 more than weekly benefit for total unemployment. 
One state, Michigan, provides that monthly earnings plus partial bene- 
fits equal five times weekly benefits for total unemployment. 

Obviously the Michigan law is administratively simpler than the 
others. Part time would be estimated only once a month and the 
cumulated payment would seem of greater importance to the recipient. 
These formulas make plain why wage-earners may not be pressing 
their claims and why administration is slow. 

Here is a place where the union can render a service to its mem- 
bers. Designate some member to find out all the details in the partial 
unemployment provision of your state law so that he can explain to 
your union members what your formula is and how each union member 
can know when he is entitled to part-time benefits. If the member 
designated for this service deems it wise he may get a representative 
of unemployment compensation administration to explain the law to 
the union. 

But some one in the union should be responsible for advising union 
members on this point. 


Disease is an affliction wherever it falls, but in the 
Chronic Diseases ow income groups disease is a double affliction 

because it handicaps the victim and it diverts dis- 
proportionately family income from the need of the healthy to the one 
sick. Acute disease, as the technical persons call it, comes rather sud- 
denly but it goes also, while chronic disease develops slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, but it comes to handicap its victim. 

Chronic diseases increase with age as the body is less able to 
overcome them, but are by no means restricted to the upper-age groups. 
The U. S. Public Health Service recently made a National Health 
Survey covering 800,000 families in 63 cities and 23 rural districts in 
19 states. This survey found that half the persons impaired by 
chronic disease were under 45 years of age and over 70 percent were 
under 55 years. One reason for chronic disease among younger groups 
is probably low income resulting in inability to have adequate medical 
care or proper living standards. The survey referred to found that 
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disability expressed in days lost per person through chronic disease was 
two or three times as high in lower income groups (relief and non- 
relief under $1,000) as in the higher group, $3,000 and over. Chronic 
disease like acute disease is greatest where the family income is least 
able to care for it. Chronic disease may be a handicap or it may be 
totally disabling. In classifying chronic diseases according to number 
of cases, rheumatism comes first, followed by heart disease, hardening 
of the arteries, high blood pressure, hay fever and asthma, hernia, 
hemorrhoids, varicose veins, chronic bronchitis, nervous and mental 
diseases, sinusitis, cancer and other tumors, etc. If these diseases are 
classified by the degree to which they incapacitate persons for normal 
pursuits nervous and mental diseases come first, rheumatism falls sec- 
ond followed by heart disease, hardening of the arteries and high blood 
pressure, tuberculosis, cancer and other tumors, kidney diseases, etc. 

The number of deaths due to chronic diseases has increased due 
in part to increased longevity—the relation of chronic disease to ad- 
vancing age. At the age of 20, 80 persons in 1,000 have chronic dis- 
ease; at the age 40, 200 persons; at the age of 60, 350 persons; at the 
age of 80 more than 500 persons—over 50 per cent—have chronic 
diseases. 

Because of the economic problems involved in chronic diseases, 
this is a field for which public medicine must provide with medical care 
and often hospitalization. This is notably true in mental cases and 
tuberculosis, both in the interest of the patient and the public. Public 
responsibility for medical care has long been an accepted principle— 
the only issue is to what degree and for what cases. 


The places where vocational education programs have 
Advisory been satisfactorily developed and maintained have used 
Committees the practice of advisory committees. These advisory 

committees consist of equal representatives for em- 
ployees and employers and should be as many as the program may 
require variety of experience, with a general committee to serve as a 
unifying center. The general committee would advise the school execu- 
tive responsible for the whole vocational program with supplementary 
committees responsible for special programs, as printing, automobile 
repairs, needle trades, et cetera. 

The committee responsible for the industry or calling would see 
to it that labor and educational standards recommended by similar 
Federal or State committees are incorporated in the program and 
carried out in the educational undertaking. Such committee responsi- 
bility is a serious obligation involving demands on time and experience. 
In practice this means that in every State the State Federation of 
Labor should appoint an advisory committee with supplementary 
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committees for trade and industry, the distributive trades and home 
economics. 

In turn every central labor union should insist upon a general 
advisory committee with advisory committees for each industry or 
calling included in the vocational educational program for the locality. 
The State and local employment services should be represented on the 
advisory committees for the state and localities. 

It is important that such committee systems be inaugurated as 
quickly as possible for funds available for vocational training have 
been nearly doubled for the current year. If this tremendous increase 
in program is to be done wisely it will tax the wisdom and experience 
of workers, employers and teachers. Advice of workers and em- 
ployers is necessary to keep training programs abreast of changes in 
industry and work. The training offered in the new field of dis- 
tributive trades is by law required to be for the benefit of the worker 
and not his exploitation by teacher and employers. This requirement 
was made necessary by abuses and practices developed to provide 
“cheap” labor at the request of employers. 

Labor feels that public education should be under public control 
and in the general interests. Every central labor union and state 
federation is urged to do its part in the program and to establish the 
practice of advisory committees even in advance of its requirement by 
law which is pending. 


As the Fair Labor Standards Act comes into effect, 
New Union labor stipulations will be incorporated into standards 
Function of fair competition that will prevent industries from 

competing with each other for profits wrung out of the 
miseries of long hours and low wages. Competition will be forced to 
the plane of management and production economies to get low-cost 
articles or services. For Labor, minimum wage and maximum hour 
standards mean the necessity for taking care of its own interests. The 
first step is union organization. 

Wage and hour standards will be recommended by industry com- 
mittees appointed by the Administrator of the Act. Labor will be 
represented on these committees. Unless Labor is organized, the 
Administration cannot find representatives, and individuals attempting 
to perform the function will not have facts on the whole industry or 
personal knowledge of industry-wide labor standards. Organization 
is necessary for the protection of wage-earners in the field of minimum 
fair labor standards as well as for the advancement of standards for 
services above the minimum through collective bargaining. Fair mini- 
mum standards build a foundation upon which collective bargaining 
will raise standards for those above entrance groups—for the workers 
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with skill and experience. As higher standards are determined, the 
minimum can be raised. The effect of gains in either field will be 
reciprocal, 

The union will be necessary to workers for the enforcement of 
standards equally as much as for their determination. Workers on 
the job know conditions better than any inspecting force. But workers 
need the union channel for effective functioning in enforcement. The 
union can lift the issue from its personal setting and insist upon enforce- 
ment of law. 

Fundamentally it devolves upon the union to wipe out artificial 
regional differentials. Only the insistence of workers can eliminate 
this element in unfair competition within an industry. Only the union 
can adequately advance Labor’s interests which are identified with 
social progress for the Nation. 


The series of photographs which constitute the frontispiece 
Artisan of this issue illustrate the daring, the precision, the coordi- 
and Art nated skill of mind and hand of the structural steel workers 

without whom our sky-scrapers and all large structures 
would be impossible. The blue prints and work orders for this Balti- 
more hangar carry the specification “No tolerance’”—precision and 
nothing but precision. It houses huge and delicate mechanism that 
must move with precision. Mistakes mean costly error if not loss of 
life. The whole is the creation of hand and mind of workers who 
put ideas into material form for the use of Society. Men in work 
clothes whose physical skill and energy have created our material civ- 
ilization are essentially creative so that the skilled artisan is an artist 
in his field. In appreciation of this relationship and the beauty of the 
products of skilled labor, the Central Labor Union of Baltimore has 
joined with the Baltimore Museum of Art in a celebration of Labor 
Day. Baltimore wants to bring together the skilled workers of indus- 
try and the skilled workers in the fine arts and the works of both so 
that each may understand and appreciate the other. The idea is essen- 
tially democratic and in keeping with our national ideals. The Balti- 
more Federation of Labor is to be commended for its foresight in find- 
ing a new field for cooperation. 

















INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


Session of 1938 


RoBerT J. WATT 


Workers’ Delegate International Labor Organization 


ITH the fierce destruction 

of savage warfare striking 

at the very existence of two 
member countries and with the people 
of a third hastily mobilized to pre- 
vent invasion, the International Labor 
Conference convened in June at Ge- 
neva to seek the betterment of work- 
ing conditions by international confer- 
ence and agreement. 

Some 400 delegates from fifty coun- 
tries joined together in a friendly and 
serious study of world-wide condi- 
tions. The non-participation of Ger- 
many and Italy and the absence of 
employers or workers delegates from 
Japan provided an obvious commen- 
tary upon the realities of the inter- 
national situation and _ necessarily 
caused a limitation upon the effective- 
ness of the otherwise essentially har- 
monious nature of the International 
Labor Organization. 

Recognizing that economic malad- 
justments are a primary cause of the 
violent feuds which threaten modern 
civilization, the delegates found in- 
spiration in the willingness of the 
United States to join in the struggle 
for social and economic justice which 
alone can restore peace to a harassed 
mankind. Especially because of the 
current eclipse of the League of Na- 
tions the non-political International 
Labor Organization has unobtrusively 
emerged to the forefront as a prime 
agent for the international delibera- 
tion and co-operation which is so es- 
sential to a restoration of peace. 


The strength of the International 
Labor Organization lies in the open 
forum and painstaking negotiations, 
not of diplomats, but of peoples. At 
the International Labor Organization 
representation of employers and work- 
ers is supplemented by government 
delegates who reflect the industria] 
life, rather than the diplomatic objec- 
tives of the nations they represent. 
Votes are not “weighted.” No oppor- 
tunity for “power politics” exists. 

Because questions are studied by 
the representatives of all three groups 
in an atmosphere of friendship but 
yet of objective reality, progress is as 
steady as it is deliberate. No danger 
of diplomatic entanglement exists be- 
cause commitments cannot be com- 
pleted at one or even several sessions. 
Subjects for the annual full session 
are scheduled a year or more in ad- 
vance and material is prepared in the 
interim by the permanent staff, guided 
by the Governing Body which meets 
quarterly. 

This procedure, while definitely un- 
spectacular, makes the organization 
realistically deliberate. It also encour- 
ages the active participation even of 
a nation which is as skeptical of diplo- 
matic entanglements as is our own. 
As Secretary of Labor Perkins 
pointed out in her address to the Con- 
ference: “The tripartite character of 
the International Labor Conference 
makes possible those democratic pro- 
cesses of negotiation and conciliation 
between organized workers and or- 
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ganized employers which are so cen- 
tral to our conception of labor policy 
in the United States.” 

The selection of John G. Winant 
as the new Director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization brings the 
organization closer to the United 
States and the United States closer 
to the organization. For many years, 
Mr. Winant has been a sincere friend 
of labor, and of the principles upon 
which the International Labor Or- 
ganization is founded. As Governor 
of New Hampshire he struck hard at 
the “laissez faire’ policy which had 
encouraged the severe exploitation of 
women and children in that state, 
which had created very unfair com- 
petition with the industries of pro- 
gressive industrial states. As Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
the Textile Strike he gained the na- 
tion’s confidence which helped sub- 
stantially when he undertook the 
great task of organizing the Social 
Security Board as its first chairman. 
American workers who know him best 
will be the first to welcome his elec- 
tion to this important international 
position, which means so much for 
world progress. They will be grati- 
fied to know that the Workers’ Dele- 
gates on the Governing Body sup- 
ported Mr. Winant’s election with the 
exception of the British delegate who 
balloted for Mr. Phelan of his own 
country, who had for more than a 
decade served capably as Assistant 
Director. 


The American Delegation 


Once again the June Labor Confer- 
ence gained strength from the unity 
of purpose and action of the Amer- 
ican delegation as a whole. The gov- 
ernment delegates were Frances Per- 
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kins, the Secretary of Labor, who went 
to Geneva to emphasize the desire of 
the United States to co-operate in the 
work of the International Labor Or- 
ganization; Freida Miller, the Di- 
rector of the Division of Women in 
Industry and Minimum Wage of the 
New York State Department of 
Labor, and now Industrial Commis- 
sioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, and Carter Goodrich, 
the United States Labor Commis- 
sioner at Geneva, whose knowledge 
of International Labor Organization 
procedure made all our work easier. 
Henry I. Harriman, now Chairman of 
the New England Power Association 
and former President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
sented the employers and I was the 
delegate representing the American 
workers. 

Our work at the Conference would 
not have been possible had it not been 
for the advisers with us who helped 
with the technical problems arising on 
all the Conference questions, and who 
worked hard on each of the commit- 
tees. The government delegates were 
assisted by three efficient members of 
the United States Department of 
Labor—Clara Beyer, A. Ford Hen- 
ricks and W. Ellison Chalmers, as 
well as by H. Kelly of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and John 
Gambs and Llewellyn Thompson, the 
last two both on official duty in Ge- 
neva. Mr. Harriman’s advisers were 
William Foster, Director of the Pol- 
lak Foundation, and Ivan Bowen, a 
road transport expert of the Grey- 
hound Bus Systems. 

American workers were well repre- 
sented by the following six advisers 
who not only provided the technical 
advice but did the patient detailed 
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work of negotiation so necessary in 
the work of the Conference; Marion 
Hedges, Director of Research, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; George Googe, Southern 
Representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; A. D. Lewis, In- 
ternational Representative, United 
Mine Workers of America; Phil E. 
Ziegler, Secretary-Treasurer, Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks; Hyman Blumberg, Vice- 
President, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, and Joseph 
Cohen, Chairman, Legislative Com- 
mittee, Typographical Union of 
Philadelphia. 

As the American workers repre- 
sentative at the Conference I want 
to pay a tribute to the advisers, not 
merely for their help on purely tech- 
nical issues, but on all other matters 
on which they gave such splendid as- 
sistance and advice. As in previous 
years recognition should be given to 
the unity of the workers’ delegation 
from all countries. The brotherhood 
of man is well demonstrated by the 
common objectives and unity of ef- 
fort among the workers’ delegates at 
Geneva. It is indeed regrettable that 
opportunity is not given for a free 
expression of the views of workers 
in fascist countries. If their voices 
‘could be joined with those of the 
workers of other lands, the way to 
peace and progress might quickly be 
cleared of any substantial obstacles. 


The Work of the Conference 


On first glance, the actual accom- 
plishments of the Conference look 
slight. Only one Draft Convention 
was adopted—that on statistics for 
hours and wages. All of the other 
items on the agenda were up for first 
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discussion; final action in establish- 
ing international regulations on the 
matters discussed, must wait until 
after the second and last discussion 
at the next session of the Conference 
in 1939. This year’s Conference, 
however, did the dull but preparatory 
work necessary to pave the way for 
the action to come next June. 

The one Draft Convention, which 
was supplemented by three Draft 
Resolutions, adopted by the Confer- 
ence was that on statistics on hours 
and wages. This convention will be 
most valuable as it aims at the collec- 
tion and publication of statistics on 
prevailing hours and wages of the 
member countries of the International 
Labor Organization. The standardiz- 
ing of these figures will permit com- 
parisons of wage and hour standards 
between different countries, and will 
make them of more practical use in 
working out further social legislation. 

The actual work on the other five 
items on the agenda was to prepare 
the questions to be asked of all the 
governments. These questions were 
drawn up by the Committees set up 
by the Conference, one for each item. 
The answers to the questionnaires 
will provide the basis for the Draft 
conventions or recommendations on 
which the 1939 Conference will vote. 

The largest and most important 
Committee was the Committee on the 
Generalization of the Reduction of 
Hours of Work. Reductions of hours 
in separate industries has been a major 
item on conference agenda for many 
years. But all of the efforts to reduce 
the hours of work, industry by indus- 
try have resulted in the adoption of 
only three Conventions—those for 
glass-bottle works, public works and 
the textile industry. The workers’ 











group was discouraged by the slow 
progress being made towards shorter 
hours, and in 1937 proposed that the 
reduction of hours of work in all 
forms of economic activity be consid- 
ered as a whole by the 1938 Confer- 
ence. The Governing Body accepted 
this proposal and, on the initiative of 
the delegates from France and the 
United States, placed “generalization 
of reduction of hours of work” on the 
1938 Conference Agenda. 

In the Hours of Work Committee 
this year, the main discussion centered 
around the best method of going 
ahead on the question in spite of the 
protest of the employers’ group, that 
the Conference did not necessarily 
desire to bring about a reduction of 
hours. A resolution proposed by the 
government representatives of the 
United States and several other coun- 
tries was finally adopted as the basis 
for proceeding. According to this 
resolution, a limited number of Con- 
ventions on reductions of hours would 
be drawn up (one or two Conventions 
on hours reductions in industry, com- 
merce and offices) ; the work done by 
the tripartite coal conference in April 
1938 would be considered as a first 
discussion on hours of work in coal, 
and the question placed on the 1939 
agenda for the second and final dis- 
cussion: and one or more special tri- 
partite conferences, like the Coal Con- 
ference would be held to deal with 
all the questions of hours of work in 
transport, with the exception of road 
transport, covered at this year’s Con- 
ference. One point of interest to be 
discussed next year is the proposal 
contained in the Committee’s list of 
points to use as a transitional scheme 
in reducing hours of work, an “esca- 
lator” clause like that in the United 
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States Wages and Hours Bill, reduc- 
ing hours from 44 to 40 over a period 
of years. 

The vote on the placing of the re- 
duction of hours of work on next 
year’s agenda was 92 to 27 with 19 
abstentions. But this does not mean 
that international regulations on a 
general reduction of hours will be 
adopted without opposition next year. 
The affirmative vote of many govern- 
ment delegates (like the British gov- 
ernment delegates) meant merely 
that they did not oppose continuing 
discussion on reduction of hours next 
year. They did not mean that they 
were in favor of reducing hours or 
would vote “yes” in the final vote in 
1939. And, it is quite probable that 
many of the “abstentions” may turn 
into active opposition. 

The other committee dealing with 
hours of work was the Committee on 
Road Transport. In addition to hours 
of work, however, the committee 
dealt with the many problems raised 
by the haphazard development of this 
industry. The committee after lengthy 
and lively discussions, finally agreed 
on the points upon which governments 
should be consulted. 

Another committee of interest was 
the one working on the question of 
technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship. This year was the 
first time that this question had come 
before the Conference in spite of the 
fact that the International Labor Or- 
ganization constitution mentioned 
among world problems calling for at- 
tention “the organization of technical 
and vocational education.” In the dis- 
cussion on apprenticeship, the Amer- 
ican members of the committee all 
emphasized that the government’s 
function must remain supervisory, 
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never dictatorial, and that the initia- 
tive in planning programs of appren- 
ticeship and in carrying them through 
must come from the workers and em- 
ployers themselves. The recommen- 
dations to be voted on next year will 
bring out the methods of training and 
apprenticeship which, tested by the 
experience of workers and employers 
in various countries, seem most likely 
to produce the best results. The Con- 
ference also adopted resolutions re- 
questing the Governing Body to place 
the question of vocational guidance 
on an early Conference agenda, and 
early consideration of the problem of 
occupational re-training and rehabili- 
tation of adult workers. 

The two other items on the 1938 
agenda were of less direct interest to 
the United States—“‘contracts of em- 
ployment of indigenous workers” and 
“equality of treatment for migrant 
workers.” In connection with these 
two questions work will be continued 
along the lines laid down by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

In addition to the work on the for- 
mal agenda, several important reso- 
lutions were considered by the Con- 
ference. Of major interest to the 
United States was the resolution call- 
ing for the convocation in 1939 of a 
second regional labor Conference of 
the American State members of the 
International Labor Organization. 
This resolution was proposed by 
many delegates of American States, 
including all of the United States dele- 
gates, and was adopted by the Confer- 
ence without opposition. 

Another resolution adopted by the 
Conference was the one proposed by 
Leon Jouhaux, French workers’ dele- 
gate, urging all members of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization to 
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establish equality of treatment for all 
workers, regardless of race. Gunnar 
Andersson, the Swedish workers’ dele- 
gate presented another resolution call- 
ing upon the International Labor 
ofice to prepare a world-wide study 
of the standard of living and working 
conditions in the logging and lumber 
industry. A resolution dealing with 
“compulsory savings” was opposed by 
the workers’ group and was finally 
withdrawn by its sponsor. 


Armaments and Social Progress 


Unfortunately, the most important 
resolution probably received the least 
attention and was not even formally 
brought before the Conference. This 
was the resolution submitted by the 
workers’ delegates from China, Ire- 
land, Canada, Australia, Sweden, 
Yugoslavia, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
The resolution called attention to the 
direct and disastrous effect of war, its 
by-products and war preparations on 
workers standards of living. It asked 
the International Labor office to study 
ways of planning to prevent the unem- 
ployment bound to come from arma- 
ments “slow down” and, “as a matter 
of still greater urgency, to undertake 
studies of ways and means of allevi- 
ating the distress of and providing 
employment for those thousands of 
workers deprived of the means of 
livelihood as a result of the ravages 
of wars of aggression.” 

The officers of the Conference re- 
fused to allow this resolution to be 
considered by the Conference, basing 
their refusal on _ slim technical 
grounds. 

In addition, the Workers’ group, 
in a Workers’ meeting voted another 
resolution expressing anger at the un- 
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justified aggression on the Chinese 
people and at the bombardments of 
open towns, and calling upon the gov- 
ernments to carry out the League of 
Nation’s resolutions for assistance to 
China. The resolution urged work- 
ers’ organizations all over the world 
to continue their activities in support 
of the Chinese people. 

This whole question of the conflict 
between a “war economy” and social 
progress, although not formally be- 
fore the Conference, can really be 
said to have been the most important 
question of the 1938 Conference. 
This clash—and the threat contained 
in it—was forcefully put by the Di- 
rector of the International Labor 
Office in his annual report to the Con- 
ference: 


“As long as the energies of every 
great nation are primarily directed to 
war, as long as economic development 
is encased in a military straitjacket, as 
long as social welfare is subordinated 
to the construction of guns, warplanes 
and battleships, it is futile to indulge 
in Utopian expectations. While such 
an atmosphere persists, there is no 
chance of attaining the standards of 
feeding, or clothing or health or hous- 
ing or working hours or leisure which 
the vast technical progress of this 
century has brought within our grasp.” 


In view of the Conference’s interest 
in reducing hours of work, the effect 
of this conflict on hours was discussed 
in some detail by delegates and by the 
Director of the Office. Here the im- 
portant point was brought out that 
the armaments race cannot go on for- 
ever, that when it ends there will be 
a demobilization problem of men 
without work, and that consequently 
the reduction of hours of work would 
be even more necessary. 
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In the discussion of the Director’s 
Report in plenary sessions of the Con- 
ference, delegate after delegate em- 
phasized that lasting peace depends 
on social justice, but as the Director 
said, “You can have excessive arma- 
ments or you can have social progress, 
but in the long run you cannot have 
both.” To take just a few examples: 
Mr. Thorn, the government delegate 
from New Zealand, declared, “‘Arma- 
ments and social progress are conflict- 
ing purposes and the contest is an un- 
equal one. If the international situa- 
tion continues to deteriorate, our ef- 
forts to improve the lot of the work- 
ers throughout the world will be 
doomed to failure.”’ The Chinese gov- 
ernment delegate and the workers 
delegate both urged other nations to 
stand up to aggressor nations if peace 
was to be preserved and social justice 
to be furthered. And Leon Jouhaux, 
the French workers’ delegate, calling 
for an end to the armaments race, de- 
clared, “You cannot defend peace and 
liberty unless you uphold social jus- 
tice. You cannot preserve peace and 
liberty if constant exploitation of man 
by man continues.” And there were 
many other delegates who spoke with 
a strong feeling on this subject. 

This emphasis of the Conference 
made the 1938 Session important. 
It was the workers group at the Con- 
ference that was most alive to the 
menacing conflict between war prepa- 
rations and social progress. Again, it 
was the workers’ resolution which 
called for planning to prevent unem- 
ployment from exaggerated arma- 
ments expenditures and for action to 
help persons thrown into need by ag- 
gressor war machines. And it was the 
Workers’ delegates who, time after 
time, warned that in such a crisis, and 
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caught in such a conflict, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization must act 
and help the organization of peace 
by removing the economic and social 
injustices which are the greatest 
causes of war. As Jouhaux told the 
Conference, “Social progress cannot 
be held up. If it did come to a stand- 
still that would mean the end of civili- 
zation itself.” 

This then was the real work of the 
1938 session of the International 
Labor Conference. The discussion 
brought out clearly the clash that 
must exist between large scale war 
preparations and progressive social 
legislation and higher living stand- 
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ards. The greatest decision that the 
Conference took was not on the 
agenda nor was any record vote taken. 
It was the high degree of agreement 
among the delegates there that the 
work for social justice must go on, 
and must go on far more rapidly than 
in the past. As Secretary of Labor 
Perkins impressed upon the Confer- 
ence, ‘‘What was once the need of 
the workers for better conditions 
has now become the need of the 
world, of economic life itself. It is 
in this sense that our membership 
in the International Labor Organi- 
zation has real significance in the 
United States.” 


POSSESSIONS 


“In the perishable possessions of earth, you had not anything.” 


—Novena for the Assumption. 


The seas are burdened with the wealth they bear 
From far horizons to horizons far; 

You had in gold, O Lady sweet, no share; 

But in your heart the memory of a star. 


You had no silken stores, no linens fine, 
No casks of fragrant oil or spices sweet: 
You had, above all treasure, field or mine, 
Close to your lips a Baby’s tender feet. 


There hung no paintings on your humble wall, 
Nor did you dream that men would one day trace 
Your shadowed loveliness. Had you not all 

The living wonder of a small Boy’s face? 


You heard no symphonies, you heard no long, 
High rapture that a violin has stirred 


From silence. 


But once your night was song, 


And you hear still your Son’s first stumbling word. 


—SisTeER Mary Epwarpine, R.S.M., 


Catholic World. 
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Foreword 


Social Security has been viewed by 
some as a mere matter of taxation; 
by others, as either a temporary or a 
permanent welfare measure, calling 
for some degree of “social budgeting” 
by legislators and administrative ex- 
perts at the helm of the financial sister 
ship of the Ship of State; and by still 
others—no less qualified to speak—it 
has been looked upon as an unhurried 
but economically motivated step to be 
most effectively directed by slightly 
dilated actuarial principles. 

In the United States, as well as in 
other countries, very serious questions 
are being asked respecting the wisdom 
of “paying as we go” along what are 
described as uncharted social high- 
ways. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
indicate what has happened in Chile 
concerning its twelve years of experi- 
ence and experiment in this field. 
There, as in a long test tube before 
one’s very eyes, four millions of peo- 
ple have lived under far from defini- 
tive social laws, encountering revolu- 
tions, inordinate currency deprecia- 
tion, large scale unemployment, un- 
favorable trade balances, unwise in- 
vestments and unbalanced budgets— 
all as State problems collateral to that 
most important and difficult of all 
State concerns in this hemisphere: the 
giving of Security to those who would 
govern themselves. 

* A Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of Law of the Catholic Uni- 


versity of America in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Master of Laws. 


So thoroughly to hedge most men 
about with social security as to de- 
stroy their initiative, is to breed a 
race of weak men; and to give them 
no social security at all, in a world 
of “haves” and “have nots” that be- 
comes more overpowering as men 
grow less strong, is to breed a weak 
State. Itis the ultimate object of this 
paper to show that in the fields of un- 
employment insurance and old-age 
security, the insulated chamber that is 
Chile has given some light to the high- 
way that lies between the two ex- 
tremes: Let men reap fairly from 
what they sow; let them have a 
proprietary interest in the harvest; 
and let the ne’er-do-wells find their re- 
lief in some other field. 

Even a wholly sympathetic under- 
standing of the fact that Chile has 
done the best she could with what she 
had, will not silence the suspicion that 
she has made avoidable mistakes. 
That circumstance, without more, 
stresses the words of Roswell Magill, 
writing in the Iowa Law Review for 
January 1937, at page 182: “We are 
too little informed in this country 
about the details of the experience of 
other countries in legal problems com- 
mon toall. .. .” 

The author of this dissertation lived 
in Chile from 1928 to 1934. Much 
of the material presented herein is 
based upon his own experience and 
study in that country. 

Appropriate references are made 
which contrast salient features of the 
Social Security Act of the United 
States with analogous phases of social 
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legislation in Chile. The portions of 
the study dealing with labor develop- 
ments in the United States were in- 
corporated at the suggestion of the 
writer’s faculty adviser, Dr. James 
Albert Condrick, of the faculty of 
Catholic University of America. 


7. #, P. 


Catholic University of America. 


Chapter I 


Chile: Its Historical and Economic 
Background 


HILE’S conquerors came from 
Peru—Diego de Almagro in 
1535 and Pedro de Valdivia in 
1540—and both of them were sent by 
Francisco Pizarro who had already 
conquered Peru. Almagro assisted 
Pizarro in the destruction of the Inca 
Empire and, as a then somewhat 
doubtful reward for his help, received 
a grant from the Spanish Crown of 
loosely described land to the south of 
Peru, known as Chile. 

Pizarro found in Peru in 1532 that 
the Incas had laws and a social system 
using means and manners with which 
to solve governmental problems that 
must have seemed strange to far-off 
Europe. One Inca law is described by 
Blas Valera, a much-quoted historian 
of those times, in these words: 

They had also a Law in relation to 
those whom they call Poor; which 
was, That such as were blind, dumb, 
lame, old, decrepit and lingering with 
any long or Chronical disease, so as 
that they were uncapable of work, 
should be cloathed and fed out of the 
King’s Store. Likewise it was a Law, 
that out of these Stores all Strangers 
and Travellers should be provided; 
for whom also Inns and places of re- 
freshment were erected, which they 
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called Corpahauci, which is as much 
as a House of Hospitality in which 
Men had their charge and expence de- 
frayed by the Publick: And in this 
Law also it was Ordained, that twice 
or thrice a Month they were to invite 
those which, as before mentioned, are 
termed Poor unto their Meetings and 
publick Feasts, that so their miseries 
might receive some consolation and 
diversion by the common joy and 
society.* 


Writing on this period, Edgardo 
Rebagliati, the Peruvian expert on 
social laws, has this to say: 


With the conquest of the [Inca] 
Empire and the establishment of 
Spanish rule, this patriarchal system 
disappeared and the social legislation 
of the natives was forgotten. Never- 
theless, the Spanish monarchs felt an 
urge to ameliorate the conditions 
brought about by the avarice of the 
conquistadors, and repeatedly issued 
orders which—though rarely carried 
out—not only expressed humanitarian 
principles but contained standards in- 
corporated in our modern labor codes. 
Among these provisions—all a part 
of the famous Laws of the Indies— 
may be mentioned an ordinance giving 
“miners and workers on landed es- 
tates the right to retire at the age of 
50 and to continue receiving an al- 
lowance sufficient for their needs 
from the mines and lands where they 
had been employed.” This law con- 


*From Garcilaso de la Vega, Royal Com- 
mentaries of Peru, bk. V, c. XI, translated by 
Sir Paul Rycaut, London, 1688; cited in Edgardo 
Rebagliati, “Compulsory Social Security in 
Peru,” 71 Bulletin of The Pan American Union 
827 (1937). Im some parts of Chile there are 
today collective holdings of land which are “still 
called ayllus, the term used to designate collec- 
tive holdings of villages and kinship units dur- 
ing the Inca Empire and probably even before 
the founding of that dynasty."—George Mc- 
Cutchen McBride, Chile: Land and Society, p. 
362. New York: American Geographical So- 
ciety, 1936. 408 pp. 
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tained the germ of old age security, 
for it already provided the right to re- 
tire, an age limit, and a form of cash 
benefit. The ineffectiveness of the 
legislation for the Indies was due 
partly to the viceroys, who failed to 
apply it, and partly to the avarice of 
the conquistadores, who were more 
interested in combat and in satisfying 
their lust for gold than in obeying the 
Law. Carried away by unaccustomed 
power, they ignored all ordinances 
and decrees, failing to understand 
their purpose and having little or no 
fear of punishment at such a distance 
from any court of law.? 


The Spanish Conquest 


Almagro and his army of 500 
Spaniards and many native Peruvians 
found no such conditions in Chile in 
1535 when, in a vain search for gold, 
they marched over the northern 
deserts. He did not realize that under 
his feet, and at no great depth, he was 
treading upon the world’s greatest 
deposits of Chile’s “white gold” —the 
nitrate that was to bring to that coun- 
try the blessing of taxless years of 
prosperity and more than a billion dol- 
lars in export taxes alone.* After 
many difficulties, however, Almagro 
managed to reach the River Maule in 
central Chile, only to find that his 
troubles then really began. Unlike 
the Incas with their embryo social 

*Rebagliati, of. cit., pp. 827-28. Compare: 
“Peruvian social legislation has a very old his- 
tory. It starts in the time of the Incas, and goes 
on through the colonial period down to our times, 
Keyserling has declared that communism is 
child’s play compared with the social organiza- 
tion of the Incas. The Incas organized a just 
distribution of the land. They ensured the sup- 
port, by the community, of disabled and aged 
workers. They fought against laziness and 
solved the problem of the workers’ spare time.” 
—Rebagliati, Labor Conference of American 


States, Santiago, Chile, 1936, Record of Proceed- 
ings, p. 49. Geneva: International Labor Office, 


1936. 319 pp. 
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laws which fell with them under Pizar- 
ro’s heel, Almagro found at the River 
Maule the bellicose tribes of Arau- 
canians which started him on a re- 
treat that took him all the way back 
to Peru. It can never be truthfully 
said that the Araucanian Indians of 
Chile—hostile for centuries and inde- 
pendent even to this day—had re- 
ceived such social aid from a gracious 
father as to sap their sturdy virtues 
and breed them into a race of weak- 
lings.* Almagro never returned to 
Chile. His subsequent death came as 
a result of Pizarro’s enmity. 


*“One does not wonder then that the Spanish 
conquistadores and viceroys left that entire strip 
of seacoast severely alone, for of what possible 
use could it be in assuaging their thirst for gold 
or supplying their home government with the ex- 
cise taxes that they levied upon the rich agricul- 
tural lands and the famous mines of Peru? And 
yet, they would turn over in their graves could 
they but realize that the Chilean government, in 
export taxes alone, has received in fifty years 
over $900,000,000 from a desert product, salitre, 
the Chile saltpetre, that lies imbedded but a few 
feet under the surface. * * * This nitrate, 
though called Chile saltpetre, was in reality 
found in the deserts of southern Peru and Bo- 
livia. In 1879, however, war broke out between 
these two countries and Chile, and when peace 
was signed two years later the Tarapaca Desert, 
as this region is called, became Chilean territory. 
The value of the nitrate in this desert constituted 
the heaviest war indemnity that any nation had 
paid up to that time. Immense wealth passed 
into the hands of the Chileans. * * * As years 
passed the industry grew almost uninterruptedly, 
reaching a peak during the World War in 1919, 
when 3,300,000 tons were exported. For Chile 
saltpetre is not only utilized by agriculture, but 
also for the making of nitric acid and nitric acid 
is the base on which rests the entire explosive 
and smokeless powder industry. * * * No more 
complete natural monopoly could have been 
imagined.”—J. Enrique Zanetti, The Significance 
of Nitrogen, pp. 17-19. New York: The Chemi- 
cal Foundation, Inc., 1932. 101 pp. 

“Mr. Justice Cardozo: “Counsel for respond- 
ent has recalled to us the virtues of self-reliance 
and frugality. There is a possibility, he says, 
that aid from a paternal government may sap 
those sturdy virtues and breed a race of weak- 
lings.” Helvering v. Davis, 301 U. S. 619, 644-5; 
57 Sup. Ct. 904, 910; 81 L. ed. 804, 810. 
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On the other hand, too little is 
known of the Incas to justify the as- 
sertion that they, with their social 
laws, were so weakened as to offer no 
effective resistance to Pizarro, They 
once very efficiently ruled an empire 
that extended into Chile as far as the 
River Maule. It is significant to note, 
however, that prior to Pizarro’s con- 
quest and almost complete destruction 
of their empire, their government was 
supreme inter se and sought to direct 
land cultivation by a communistic vil- 
lage system; and that at the time of 
Pizarro’s arrival in 1532 the Inca ship 
of state was badly floundering in 
turmoil. 

When Pizarro sent Valdivia to 
Chile in 1540, the expedition of 150 
was relatively successful. En route, a 
mutiny afforded opportunities for the 
stern inculcation of needed discipline 
that served to conquer the Araucan- 
ians. Nevertheless, these Indians, 
who did not recognize the authority of 
Chile until 1870, destroyed Valdi- 
via’s garrisons, besieged his posts 
and constantly waged war against the 
invaders. In 1554 they captured 
Valdivia himself and put him to death, 
thereby greatly diminishing Spanish 
power in the south of Chile. Mean- 
while, in 1541, Valdivia had founded 
the city of Santiago, Chile’s capital to- 
day, and there followed a great influx 
of Spanish colonists over whom Valdi- 
via became the first Governor and 
Captain General. Their progress 
was slow, mainly because of the un- 
ceasing attacks by the Araucanians 
which did not end until the Treaty of 
1640, by which the Indians recog- 
nized the Bio-Bio River as their north- 
ern boundary. Six months after its 
founding, Santiago was completely 
destroyed by the Araucanians. The 
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survivors, who had found safety in a 
fort providently built on a high hill by 
Valdivia, only managed to secure help 
and supplies when news of the dis- 
covery of gold and other minerals in 
the Quillota Valley brought more and 
more colonists from Peru. Santiago 
was rebuilt and flourished. 

After Valdivia’s death in 1554, Vil- 
lagra became the leader of the colo- 
nists, and successfully resisted Arau- 
canian attempts again to destroy Santi- 
ago. He, like Valdivia, was more 
humane than most of the Spanish con- 
querors, even though he knew that 
safety depended upon vigilance. 

The Araucanian Indians, unlike all 
other indigenous tribes in South 
America, never fell prey to Spanish 
firearms. After their great leader, 
Caupolican, was executed by the 
Spaniards in 1558, these fierce fighters 
were led by Lautaro, who, before his 
capture and death, proved himself a 
veritable military genius. After or- 
ganizing his scattered tribes, he made 
them into a trained army, with di- 
visions and regiments and companies. 
His death diminished the native pres- 
sure on the colonists. 

In 1536 Juan de Saavedra, a Span- 
ish officer, had founded the settle- 
ment of the port of Valparaiso, whose 
development was slow indeed. The 
Araucanians were no less murderous 
there merely because the word “Val- 
paraiso” signifies ‘a vale of para- 
dise.” But by 1578 the city was suffi- 
ciently important to move Sir Fran- 
cis Drake to capture it. Eighteen 
years later, Sir Richard Hawkins com- 
manded ar. expedition that took com- 
plete possession of the city and plun- 
dered it; and shortly thereafter the 
Dutch, under Van Noort, came and 
exercised full power. Lautaro’s 
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trained Indians helped to defend the 
country against these English and 
Dutch buccaneers. 

In the year 1565 an “audiencia,” or 
sort of high court, had been estab- 
lished in Chile and its president also 
served as governor of the country. 
But in 1778 Chile’s Captaincy Gen- 
eral, which had been under the vice- 
royalty of Peru, became a separate di- 
vision. Its secretary in 1808 was 
Juan Martinez de Rosas, who might 
be called the Thomas Paine of Chile. 
Not only did he give widespread dis- 
tribution to propaganda of revolu- 
tionary character while in office, but 
he actually started the uprising that 
led to his becoming the main per- 
sonality in the Revolutionary Council 
of 1810. 


The Nineteenth Century 


On September 18, 1810, Chile cre- 
ated a provisional government and 
deposed the Spanish authorities. 
Spain brought all the troops she could 
spare from her royalist stronghold in 
Peru in an ultimately unsuccessful ef- 
fort to regain control. Jose Miguel 
Carrera, with his brothers Juan and 
Luis, superseded Rosas in 1811, but 
Rosas continued to oppose his succes- 
sors. There was an almost fatal 
lack of cooperation between the 
Chilean leaders. The Spanish over- 
whelmed them at Rancagua in 1814, 
due, in large measure, to the dis- 
sensions engendered by this split 
within the revolutionary ranks. 
Rosas might also be called Chile’s 
Father of Dissenters, for since his 
time dissension has never ceased in 
Chile. The country today possesses 
some fifteen political parties. 

Carrera was predominant in the 
revolutionary movement from 1811 to 
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1813, when Bernardo O’Higgins, the 
Chilean-born dictator, was selected to 
replace him.’ However, after the 
Spanish victory at Rancagua in 1814 
both Carrera and O’Higgins (whose 
father was born in Ireland and who 
was made viceroy of Peru in recogni- 
tion of his great fights against the 
Araucanians) fled to Argentina. Car- 
rera was not permitted to return to 
Chile, and was later executed in Men- 
doza as a rebel. O’Higgins, however, 
joined the forces of José de San Mar- 
tin in Argentina. San Martin had 
gained considerable military knowl- 
edge with the Spanish army in Eu- 
rope, and even more experience in 
South America during his rise to the 
command of the revolutionary army 
in Argentina. He decided that the 
Spanish royalist stronghold in Peru 
could best be overthrown by an at- 
tack made through Chile. Accord- 
ingly, he conceived and executed the 
unheard-of task of leading an army 
across the Andes, through the Uspal- 
lata Pass, into Chile. With the invalu- 
able assistance of O’Higgins, San 
Martin soundly defeated the Spanish 
at Chacabuco in 1817. That same 
year saw O’Higgins installed as 
Chile’s dictator. Then, after losing to 
the Spanish at Cancha Rayada, the 
revolutionary forces won a smashing 
victory on April 5, 1818, at Maipu. 
These defeats virtually ended the 
power of Spain in Chile, and San 
Martin, having refused the dictator- 
ship of Chile, went on to Peru. 

On October 23, 1818, the Chilean 
people formally adopted a constitu- 

5 “O’Higgins’ ideal for the system of govern- 
ment which should be adopted in Chile was al- 
ways the same: the republican.” Ernest de la 


Cruz. Epfistolario, 1916-1920, pp. 152-153, cited 
in McBride, of. cit., p. 195 n. 15. 
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tion which had been drafted by a com- 
mittee appointed by O’Higgins. How- 
ever, he did not long remain to see 
that constitution work out, for there 
came a revolution that forced him to 
resign and leave Chile in 1823.° 

After the end of the dictatorship of 
O’Higgins, Chile for many years saw 
much political and military turmoil.’ 
Her subsequent rise to undreamed-of 
prosperity was due as much to the 
really great Chileans who contributed 
to the molding of the present Republic 
as to her valuable natural resources. 

One of Chile’s outstanding leaders 
was Don Diego Portales, whose one 
objective was to end the chaos of civil 
wars. Although his rule was harsh, 
he set the finances of the nation in 
order, and was mainly responsible for 
the Constitution of 1833. With but 
few amendments this basic law re- 
mained in force until superseded by 
the present Constitution, which was 
adopted on August 30, 1925, and pro- 
mulgated on September 18, 1925. 
That Chile needed more than the good 
work of a Portales to reduce dissen- 
sion is strikingly indicated by the fact 
that this great man was himself killed 
in 1837 in a mutiny of a regiment of 
soldiers. 





* “The members of the aristocracy did not take 
long to overthrow him.”—Alberto Edwards, 
Fronda Aristocrdtica, p. 33, cited in McBride, of. 
Cit., Pp. 195, D. 16. 

* “During those first years, even after the ab- 
dication of O’Higgins, Chile bade fair to become 
a democracy in fact as well as in name. The 
constitutions of 1826 and 1828—the latter drawn 
up in large part by a famous liberal leader, 
José Joaquin Mora—were decidedly democratic 
in their governmental provisions. Furthermore, 
in elections the voting was heavily in favor of 
the liberal element. But the conservatives were 
not to be balked by any such situation. When 
they lost the election of 1829 they organized an 
uprising, defeated the liberals at the battle of 
Lircay, and seized the reins of government.” 
McBride, of. cit., p. 197. 
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An evaluation of the Chilean Con- 
stitution of 1833 entails two divergent 
points of view. From the standpoint 
of the landed gentry, it effectively 
served as an “instrument for an 
oligarchical control of government.” ° 
For the Chilean masses, however, it 
constituted, in the words of an Amer- 
ican diplomat, “the most aristocratic 
and centralized of American constitu- 
tions .. .”° Under it, suffrage was 
denied to those unable to read or 
write, thereby affecting about ninety 
per cent of the population; and that 
condition was not greatly aided by 
the general provisions of the Consti- 
tution itself. Suffrage was further re- 
stricted to those who held property or 
had substantial incomes. Practically 
all local government was abolished, 
and a strong central system was set 
up in the capital in Santiago that per- 
mitted the landed aristocracy to wield 
an almost unchallenged power for 
years.”° 

The period covering the creation 
and early operation of the Constitu- 
tion of 1833 is known in Chilean his- 
tory as the period of the “autocratic 
republic.” * But whatever may be 
said about the rise and fall of the 
Chilean Constitution of 1833, and of 
the slow advance toward the birth of 
the Constitution of 1925, it is proba- 
bly true that there was little real dif- 
ference between discarding a consti- 
tution in toto, followed by the making 





® McBride, of. cit., p. 198. 

*Thomas C. Dawson, The South American 
Republics, v. Il, pp. 196-97. New York and 
London: Putnam, 1903-04. 2 v. 

J. Guillermo Guerra, “Origen y Cafda de la 
Constitucién de 1833,” 74 Revista Chilena de 
Historia y Geografia, 346-64 (1933). 

“H.C. Evans, Chile and Its Relations With 
the United States, is an excellent work on this 
period. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1927. 
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of a new and better one, or dressing 
up the old one with amendments that 
may or may not have been as drastic 
as simple legislation designed to ac- 
complish the same purpose.’ The im- 
portance of the change was with re- 
spect to its timeliness or tardiness, 
rather than the manner in which it 
was accomplished. 

The administrations of President 
Manuel Montt (1851-61) are known 
as Chile’s Golden Age. Under firm 
and sometimes harsh rule, he accom- 
plished important internal reforms 
and improved Chile’s foreign rela- 
tions.*® He sternly repressed revolu- 
tionary movements. Chile grew in 
wealth and prestige. Immigration of 
Europeans increased. 

The part that Chile played in the 
war with Spain in 1866 served but to 
enhance her prestige, and this despite 
the fact that her chief port, Valpa- 
raiso, was severly bombarded. 

The War of the Pacific (1879-84) 
saw Chile’s splendidly trained army 
and well equipped navy defeat Bolivia 
and Peru. The result was Chile’s ac- 
quisition of the richest nitrate fields 
in the world and an increasing pros- 
perity that was not diminished in the 
slightest by the Tacna-Arica dispute, 


“ Citing Carroll v. Greenwich Insurance Co. 
(199 U. S. 401, 411: 26 Sup. Ct. 66; 50 L. ed. 246 
(1905) ), our own Chief Justice Hughes has said: 
“The Constitution does not forbid ‘cautious ad- 
vance, step by step, in dealing with the evils 
which are exhibited in activities within the range 
of legislative power.” National Labor Relations 
Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U. S. 
1, 46; 57 Sup. Ct. 615; 81 L. ed. 567 (1937). 

18 “He was the great apostle of government of 
the masses by the classes.” Maurice H. Hervey, 
Dark Days in Chile, p. 305. London: E. Arnold, 
1891-92, 336 pp. But “... with something 
of the patriotism, broad vision, and spirit of 
compromise that has characterized many Chilean 
leaders of all parties, Montt proposed or ac- 
cepted some important modifications of the es- 
tablished system.” McBride, of. cit., p. 200. 
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settled only in 1929. After President 
José Balmaceda took office in 1886, 
he reformed finances, encouraged im- 
migration, improved educational facil- 
ities, and fostered many other internal 
improvements. However, his inter- 
pretation of the Chilean Constitution, 
while liberal, was somewhat unpar- 
liamentary, and his government was 
strongly presidential. The Chilean 
Congress, in an effort to force par- 
liamentary rule on him, refused to 
grant him money. He sought to con- 
tinue the effectiveness of a prior 
budget, and, as a result, a revolution 
began in January, 1891, with Jorge 
Montt as its leader and in complete 
control of the navy. Balmaceda, with 
the army, was defeated. He sought 
and obtained asylum in the Argentine 
Legation in Santiago, and there com- 
mitted suicide on the eighty-first an- 
niversary of Chilean independence— 
September 18, 1891. Although his lib- 
eral doctrines lived after him and in- 
fluenced Chilean politics, neither his 
death nor that heritage were to prove 
enough to end dissension in Chile. 
Social laws and a new Constitution 
were yet to come. 


Economic and Social Patterns 

From 1891 to 1920 Chile experi- 
enced many difficulties with her in- 
ternal problems, particularly those 
affecting labor, politics, and monetary 
matters. The dominance of the aristo- 
cratic class was so great that it was 
commonly said that the country’s con- 
trol was found in four city blocks in 
Santiago.** The lagging of social legis- 
lation accompanied currency manipu- 
lations by speculators whose wealth 
increased as the poverty of the voorer 
classes grew. Vast nitrate :ncomes 
went hand in hand with public sine- 


* McBride, of. cit., p. 207. 
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cures. The lower classes lived much 
as they had in the days of the Con- 
quest. However, second generations 
of Chileans and foreign colonists pro- 
duced numerous leaders of the com- 
mon people, and a middle class arose. 
New liberal and radical political ele- 
ments allied themselves with an in- 
creasingly important industrialism 
and a no less marked sectionalism.** 
Political expediency accompanied sub- 
versive movements, social discontent 
penetrated even into isolated popu- 
lation groups throughout the country, 
and for the first time in Chile’s his- 
tory it saw strikes on landed estates. 
Ultimately, a democratic upheaval oc- 
curred in 1920, when the liberals and 
radicals united to form a Liberal Alli- 
ance. 

There is a pattern in Chile’s eco- 
nomic and social development that is 
startling. In a chart of that develop- 
ment there would be many sharp and 
drastic points of change, which would 
include: the spread of the Spanish- 
imported kind of feudality that still 
exists; ** the prosperous expansion of 
the nitrate industry into a complete 
natural monopoly;** the Panama 
Canal; ** the rise of a great laboring 





%5 Ibid., p. 210. 

16 “Yet, as was the case with feudalism in 
Europe, the Chilean social-economic formation 
served the purpose of cementing together the 
foundation upon which a real republic could be 
based. That republic is now in the making. 
* * * The negative attitude of Master and 
Man, on which a feudality was originally based, 
was applied to the mass of the country. A nega- 
tive economy, a negative education, and a nega- 
tive political system were the result. The psy- 
chology of Master and Servant long survived the 
factors that created it.’ Don Carlos Davila, 
former President of Chile, in McBride, of. cit., 
“Foreword,” p. xvii. 

™ See p. 2. 

**“From a European standpoint, Chile is one 
of the faraway corners of the earth, and as such 
is little known or understood. Till a few years 
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class in the mining and industrial 
areas;’® revolution and political dis- 
turbances based upon a compound 
ratio of falling nitrate revenues,” cur- 





back this was still more the case, as before the 
opening of the Panama Canal, the trip round the 
Horn or through the Strait of Magellan, even by 
the most rapid steamers of the day, entailed a six 
weeks’ voyage. This has now been reduced to a 
little more than half.” Robert E. Latcham, Di- 
rector of the National Museum of Chile, in Rob- 
ert Gerstmann, Chile, p. Il. Paris: Braun & Cie, 
1932. 206 pp. 

* «The world problem of the high cost of liv- 
ing was beginning to be felt in Chile at this time, 
with the situation there aggravated by the fall- 
ing gold value of the peso, which was at 14d. in 
1906. The working classes, faced with rising 
prices, and gradually emerging from a condition 
of semi-serfdom, were striking for increased 
wages, and were developing a class-conscious 
labor movement. Rising prices were an im- 
portant element in the increasing social friction 
in Chile, and after 1904 references to the labor 
problem and its relation to the monetary prob- 
lem are found in almost every debate on paper 
money.” Frank Whitson Fetter, Monetary In- 
flation in Chile, pp. 121-22. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1931. 213 pp. 

And see McBride, of. cit., p. 378: “It seems no 
exaggeration to state that the established order is 
seriously menaced. The dominance of a small 
class of landed aristocracy has so long repressed 
the growth of democracy that the country is now 
more exposed to the dangers of a violent reac- 
tion than in those nations, such as Argentina and 
Uruguay, in which the old feudal order has been 
gradually yielding. The situation is ‘a serious 
one: the country lives in dread of a social up- 
heaval. The working class constitutes the great 
mass of the population—probably a greater pro- 
portion than in almost any other country of the 
world. There is a more marked stratification 
than almost anywhere else. Few, even among 
the Latin American countries, have drawn such 
a sharp distinction between upper and lower 
classes. The great group of the laboring ciass 
has been held in economic subjection far longer 
than has been possible in most parts of the world. 
The situation suggests the plight of Russia with 
its stubbornly maintained autocracy and _ its 
eventual far swing to the left, or, more strik- 
ingly, the pent-up forces of unrest in Mexico 
which finally plunged that nation into ten years 
of -destructive revolution.” 

”“The memory of those anxious months, in- 
tensified later by Germany’s submarine cam- 
paign, has been a lasting one; a bitter lesson 
was learned and the doom of Chilean monopoly 
was sealed. Never again would a nation fight- 
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rency depreciation,” and general so- 
cial discontent; and the crystallization 
of political entities becoming more and 
more articulate and insistent.” But if 
the accentuated peaks and valleys of 
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that chart were modulated into 
an average curve, the outstanding 
changes would be few and relatively 
simple. First, there would be the ex- 
pansion and then the contraction of 





ing for its existence, unless grossly negligent, 
find itself cut off from its base of ammunition 
and fertilizer supply thousands of miles away. 
The chemist would see to that.” Zanetti, of. cit., 
p. 20. See further: “The Chilean nitrate indus- 
try has fallen on evil days in the last few years. 
Following the highly prosperous war years it 
has found its European markets gradually clos- 
ing. * * * European nations have since the war 
made colossal efforts to prevent their ever being 
caught again in such a predicament. One by 
one they have built up their synthetic nitrogen 
plants so that they could at any time call upon 
them for their entire nitrogen supply. The 
United States has taken similar precautions.” 
Ibid., p. 27. And also: “The Chilean nitrate 
situation is further aggravated by its close 
connections with the Chilean Government fi- 
nances. About thirty per cent of the Govern- 
ment’s income was derived from the nitrate tax.” 
Ibid., p. 32. 

“About 90 per cent of the world’s supply of 
iodine is a by-product of the Chilean nitrate 
oficinas. . . .” The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1937, Pp. 762. London: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
“But even this small monopoly is now threatened 
by the discovery of iodine in the salt water of 
oil wells and in some brines at various points in 
the United States, in quantities warranting com- 
mercial exploitation.” Zanetti, of. cit., p. 34. 

*. “About 1905 began a rapid rise in prices, not 
only of imported goods, but also of local food- 
stuffs. Labor disputes, heretofore rare in Chile, 
had broken out in 1905 and 1906, and between 
then and 1914 strikes were frequent. Almost in- 
variably the reason for the strikes was the rising 
cost of living, and from now on the influence of 
the laboring class was generally against infla- 
tion. In 1907 serious labor troubles, developing 
into open revolt, broke out in the nitrate fields, 
and order was restored only after much blood- 
shed.” Fetter, of. cit., pp. 125-26. “The cor- 
respondent of The Economist, of London, writ- 
ing from Iquique in April, 1909, stated that 500 
workers had been killed or wounded in the labor 
troubles of December, 1907.” The Economist, 
May 18, 1909, p. 970, cited in Fetter, op. cit., p. 
126, n. 2. 

“In the last serious labor troubles in the latter 
part of 1913 the strikers almost invariably re- 
ferred to the high cost of living and the ex- 
change depreciation, and there were many de- 
mands for wage payments on the basis of a 
fixed exchange rate. A petition presented to the 


President of Chile by the workers of Valparaiso 
read: ‘Saving is preached to us, Your Excel- 
lency, and at the same time living is becoming 
dearer, and every day it is made more-difficult 
and more grievous for us. And if we save, Sir, 
and if we carry our humble savings to the sav- 
ings banks which the State has established for 
them, with the depreciation of the money our 
savings dwindle away even while they are in 
the government banks, and thus that which we 
have laboriously saved the State itself destroys 
with its very bad monetary system, so that it 
seems as if it were saying to us: Save, sacrifice 
for the future, in order that I, the State, may 
take it upon myself to waste and to blow away 
your savings and sacrifices.” Jbid., pp. 135-36. 

“The beginning of 1924 saw the monetary 
question apparently no nearer solution than it 
had been in 1919. The need of action was made 
more urgent by the condition of social unrest in 
the country: strikes were frequent and a radical 
labor movement was gaining ground. Begin- 
ning in June, 1923, when the peso averaged 13.4 
cents, exchange fell steadily until! March, 1924, 
when it averaged 9.75 cents, the lowest monthly 
average in the country’s history. It recovered to 
11 cents by October. * * * In July of 1924 strikes 
had become almost daily occurrences, with the 
demands for higher pay based on the rising cost 
of living. Many workers felt that the monetary 
situation was responsible for their troubles, and 
the organized working classes of the country, 
though having no project of their own to pre- 
sent, were insistent that the government stop the 
rise in prices.” JIJbid., pp. 162-63. 

“The average official zxchange rate of the 
Chilean peso in terms cf United States dollars 
during the years 1935 and 1936 was approxi- 
mately $.05. However, two other rates are also 
quoted on exchanges, the export draft rate and 
the free market rate. Average quotations of the 
two latter during the same periods were a little 
over $.03 U. S. currency.” Pan American Union, 
Chile, p. 30. Washington, D. C.: Pan American 
Union, 1937. 44 pp. (“American Nation 
Series,” No. 4.) 

*“Nominally recognized as citizens of the re- 
public for a hundred years, but with no oppor- 
tunity to exercise that right and with little eco- 
nomic basis for the development of independent 
self-respecting citizenhood, the so-called “roto” 
class of Chile and the lower middle class have 
reached the stage of frequent more or less vio- 
lent protest and of constant unrest. Taking ad- 
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the privileged class; ** second, there 
would be depicted the relative rise, 
numerically and economically, of the 
working class,** and its organization 
by political leaders into pressure 
groups; and third, there would be the 
present complemental recession of the 
economic power of both the privileged 
and the working classes,” collateral to 
the unwaning numerical strength of 
the latter,”* which continues to de- 
mand ** and to receive, transiently 
through social laws, greater and 
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greater shares from Chile’s economic 
caldron. Apart from Chile’s inability 
to escape from the effect of world con- 
ditions and economic cycles,* the im- 
portance of the foregoing is simply 
this: Will Chile experience a terrible 
social upheaval, or will she foster “a 
far larger number of economically in- 
dependent citizens who will take a 
proprietor’s interest in public af- 
fairs” * and who will continue to build 
a stronger Republic? 

If the answer favors the second 





vantage of democratic forms of government that 
had long been little more than empty forms in an 
actual oligarchy, they have secured a slight par- 
ticipation in politics, There is little probability 
that they can be turned back or that they can 
be treated in the former manner, as if the coun- 
try were still just ‘a great hacienda.’” McBride, 
op. cit., p. 383. See also n. 19 supra. 

* “Vet this revolution of 1925-27 swept away 
the power of the oligarchical group that had 
dominated Chile for a hundred years and put 
the government in the hands of the people. It 
made Chile politically what it had already in 
large measure become economically and socially, 
a democracy. It reflected the profound changes 
that had taken place in Chilean society since the 
Constitution of 1833 was adopted. It revealed 
what even many Chileans, particularly the aris- 
tocracy, had not realized: that the nation was no 
longer the Chile of colonial times, but a twen- 
tieth-century people, resolved to abandon the 
old-fashioned chariot of former days and move 
forward in a twentieth-century model.” Mc- 
Bride, of. cit., pp. 217-218. 

Note also the warning of a Chilean writer: “I 
am not in favor of confiscation of property, I am 
not in favor of violent measures; but I have ob- 
served that history is inexorable in its progress 
and knows no mercy. The Chilean landholders 
face the alternative of turning over voluntarily 
and without compensation a part of their lands 
or of losing those lands completely ... .” 
Carlos Keller, Un Pais al Garete, pp. 124-25, 
cited in McBride, of. cit., p. 277. 

* See n. 19 supra. 

* “The situation has been aggravated by the 
falling-off of employment in the nitrate fields 
and in the copper mines. Both of these great 
resources have failed as dependable economic 
bases for the national life. Chile is thus thrown 
back on its soil resources, and new need for 
land is being felt. The breaking down of the 
old patronal system as more and more of the 
hacendados and their families choose to live in 


the cities or abroad, leaving their properties and 
their inguilinos in the hands of hirelings, is cre- 
ating a spirit of unrest throughout the rural dis- 
tricts.’ McBride, of. cit., p. 374. 

*In March 1937 the Popular Front received 

32.7 per cent of all votes cast, as against 37 per 
cent for the conservatives, liberals and agrarians 
of the Right, and 20.3 per cent for the Center. 
See “Chile,” 17 Fortune magazine 168 (May 
1938). 
“The landless lower class is demanding a 
wider distribution of the nation’s wealth, par- 
ticularly its wealth in land.” McBride, of. cit., 
P. 374- 

* “As a consequence of loans contracted and 
issued up to 1930, the public debt increased ex- 
traordinarily ... a'though the direct external 
debt decreased somewhat less than two hundred 
million pesos from 1931 to 1936, the direct in- 
ternal debt increased more than a billion pesos 
up to 1935, or more than three times the initial 
amount. During the year 1936 the internal debt 
was reduced approximately twenty-five millions, 
and the external debt about eighty-five millions. 
Service on the external debt was suspended dur- 
ing the second half of 1931, but a law of January 
31, 1935, provided for partial resumption of debt- 
service payments.” Pan American Union, Chile, 
Pp. 29. 

The world economic upturn following the 
great depression has been reflected in Chile. 
The Presidential message to the Chilean Con- 
gress in May 1937 stated: “The index of in- 
dustrial production showed an increase of nearly 
40 per cent, especially in the manufacture of 
shoes, cotton fabrics, electric power, cement, and 
paper. Production from mining and the nitrate 
industry increased, as did transportation and 
foreign trade. Wages paid were much higher 
than ... at the peak of prosperity.” 72 Bulle- 
tin of the Pan American Union, 116 (February 
1938). 

*” McBride, of. cit., p. 377. 
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alternative,” it will ultimately matter 
little that fear, rather than a reasoned 
conclusion to exercise common sense, 
is the motivating force in giving 
greater shares to the laboring class 
through the Social Laws* or land 
distribution.” 

The objective is to build, without 
bloody upheaval, that sort of republic 
which will be maintained by Chile’s 
masses, who, perforce, must be con- 
verted from “a dangerous liability in 
their present status, into a great body 
of responsible, independent, self-re- 
specting citizens.” ** In this transi- 
tionary process of conversion the So- 
cial Laws of Chile constitute a most 
important factor.** They serve to 





“Tn eighteen years—more accurately, in the 
last five years—it has gone a long way toward 
transforming itself from a colonial economy to 
an independent economy. What it may do in the 
next generation is incalculable.” “Chile,” 17 For- 
tune 172. This article inclines to the view that 
the Chile’s basic conflict “will be argued next at 
the polls.” IJbid., p. 168. 

“The Social Laws are admittedly preventive 
measures. “They were drafted to prevent a 
popular revolution of desperation.” JIbid., p. 
154. 

“Tn 1919 an attempt was made to organize a 
federation of inquilinos, adherents being prom- 
ised a general distribution of the land. The ef- 
fort did not succeed, but a dangerous situation 
resulted from the agitation that accompanied the 
strikes in city and in country. Probably more 
than at any other time in the history of Chile the 
hacendados were alarmed at the prospects. Par- 
ticularly they feared the very evident spread of 
communistic agitation.” McBride, of. ctt., pp. 
166-67. 

% Thid., p. 385. 

% “Tt ig a fact that the institutions of social 
prevision constitutes the most powerful financial 
institutions in the countries of Latin America, 
and it is logical that this situation should be 
taken full advantage of for the stimulation of 
national industrial and agricultural activities 
and to fight directly and effectively against un- 
employment.” “The Caja de Seguro Obliga- 
torio,” South Pacific Mail, Valparaiso, May 31, 
I . 10. 

Stemening housing for the laboring class, 
for example, a United States Government report 
says: “In the towns they live in the most in- 
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give greater security to those who 
would govern themselves, and, at the 
same time, they perform the ulti- 
mately more important role of being 
the harmonizing bridge between two 
divergent and conflicting classes—the 
laboring and the privileged. 

The need for Social Laws was and 
is as pronounced in Chile as in almost 
any other country in the world.* The 
man who perceived this fact and at- 
tempted to meet the problem most 
successfully is President Arturo Ales- 





ferior shacks of galvanized iron, or of adobe, 
with dirt floors and often without windows. In 
the country the houses grade downward from the 
adobe just described to hovels of even filthier 
conditions, and in the nitrate fields, even to a 
mere enclosure of four walls of loose stone with 
a piece of galvanized iron, or even sacking, 
stretched across the top for a roof. This, of 
course, is the extreme case in the form of hab- 
itation, but on hundred of fundos (rural prop- 
erties) in Chile the best form of habitation is a 
one or two-room adobe house without windows, 
without floors, and without a chimney.” From 
an authoritative and fairly recent Confidential 
Report to a United States Government Depart- 
meat. 

Compare: “The mass of the population of 
Chile are apparently in a better condition than 
those of the northerly Pacific countries. The 
proportion of literates is somewhat higher; of 
persons old enough to read, about one-half were 
reported in 1907 as knowing how to read. There 
is, however, much drunkenness and much im- 
providence. The laborer is commonly held to 
his working place by debt, and yet the peonage 
of Chile is a condition probably less degraded 
than that of Mexico and other countries.” Rob- 
ert F. Foerster, Report on Immigration From 
Latin America, West Indies and Canada, Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of Commerce, March 
3, 1925. 

And note: “Four years of residence in Chile 
have convinced me that the family life that pre- 
vails in this country is exceptionally sane, edi- 
fying, and morally inspiring. Three social 
factors influence this life to a great extent. First, 
the number of families with a large offspring; 
secondly, the absence of divorce for any cause 
whatsoever; thirdly, the fact that parents are 
legally unable to disinherit their children of 
their own free will.” William Collier, former 
U. S. Ambassador to Chile, in 1 Chile 7 (1926). 

For an utterly surprising account, in which the 
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sandri. Both the present Constitution 
of the country and its Social Laws cen- 
ter about him. 


Reforms of Alessandri 


Alessandri, the Chilean-born law- 
yer-son of an Italian immigrant, re- 
ceived national recognition of his 
political strength in 1913 when he 
became a cabinet member. In the 
presidential campaign of 1920 he 
derived successful support from the 
so-called Liberal Alliance of Chilean 
political groups united in opposition 
to the Conservatives. In his first mes- 
sage to Congress on June 1, 1920, he 
alarmed the landed classes with his 
radical proposals for a_ stabilized 
money system, unemployment insur- 
ance, income taxes, and other plans 
for the betterment of the laboring 
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classes. His draft of a Labor Code 
was partly approved in 1924. Faced 
with a Conservative Senate and con- 
siderable reactionary friction, he was 
forced to withdraw from the presi- 
dency, and, his resignation having been 
refused, to take “leave of absence”’ in 
Europe. A military coup d'etat, 
headed by Carlos Ibanez, brought 
about the resignation of a Conserva- 
tive junta which was governing dur- 
ing the interim, and recalled Alessan- 
dri from Europe.** His tenure of 
office involved two periods up to this 
time; namely, from December 23, 
1920, to September 10, 1924, and 
from March 21, 1925, to October 1, 
1925, on which date he resigned. Be 
fore that resignation, however, the 
present Constitution of 1925 was 
adopted by popular approval. 





Chilean writer concludes that “the family is 
very badly constituted,” see Francisco vio Val- 
divieso, “Constitucién de la Familia en Chile,” 6 
Accién Social 30-33 (July 1937). 

* The Code includes the social insurance 
measures; in its present form, it is discussed in 
the following chapters. For a comparison in 
which this Code is linked to others in Latin 
America, see Moises Poblete Troncoso, “The 
Mexican Federal Labour Code,” 27 International 
Labour Review, 631-63 (1933). 

* McBride, of. cit., pp. 213-14. That Ales- 
sandri had absorbed much of Europe’s ad- 
herence to social insurance seems clear. 

Legislative power is vested by this Consti- 
tution in the National Congress, consisting of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, both of 
which are elected by direct popular vote. The 
Senate consists of 45 members, elected for eight 
yeas, who represent 9 provincial groups of de- 
partments. Half of the Senate is renewed each 
four years. The Chamber of Deputies consists 
of 143 members who are elected for four years 
by departments or groups of departments, one 
member for every 30,000 inhabitants or fraction 
of not less than 15,000. The Belgian system of 
proportional representation is in effect. For 
presidential and congressional elections electors 
are all male citizens of 21 years of age or over, 
who are able to read and write. In 1934 there 
were 468,830 voters. For municipal elections 
women and foreigners (of at least 5 years’ resi- 
dence) are entitled to vote. All voting is by 


ballot. Congress sits from May 21 to September 
18. The President of the Republic is elected for 
a term of six years, by direct popular vote. A 
retiring President is not re-eligible. In legisla- 
tion the President has a modified veto; a bill 
returned to the Chambers with the President’s 
objections may, by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present (provided that they are a majority 
of all members) be sustained and become law. 
The President receives 84,000 pesos annually. 
He is assisted by eight Ministers of State, who 
constitute a Cabinet and who are responsible to 
him. Ministers may speak in Congress but do 
not vote. See The Statesman’s Y ear-Book, 1937, 
pp. 757-58, and Pan American Union, Chile, of. 
cit., pp. 2, 7-13. 

McBride, of. cit., pp. 215-16, comments on the 
Constitution as follows: “This new Constitution, 
whatever direction Chilean government may 
take in the future, must rank as the most im- 
portant document appearing in the country’s 
history for a full century. It marks the end of 
an old regime and the beginning of a new one. 
* * * Whatever setbacks may come, the new 
fundamental law of 1925 has put its seal of 
greater democracy upon the country. * * * It 
made the president virtually independent of 
Congress, authorizing him even to adopt the 
national budget over the head of an obstruction- 
ist legislature. * * * These liberal measures 
were fortified by a provision whereby the presi- 
dent might appeal to the people in a general 
plebiscite in case Congress should attempt to 








CHILEAN SOCIAL LAWS 


The force of the economic depres- 
sion was severe in Chile, and there 
was much political strife collateral to 
many coups d’etat. Chile and its his- 
torians try hard to forget that an out- 
right communist, one Marmaduke 
Grove, seized the reins of government 
and held them during the early part 
of June, 1932. Other heads of gov- 
ernment, following Alessandri’s ex- 
pulsion in 1925, were Luis Barros 
Borgofio, Emiliano Figueroa Larrain, 
Carlos Ibanez, Pedro Opazo (for one 
day), Juan Esteban Montero, Manuel 
Trucco (now Ambassador to the 
United States), Carlos Davila 
(whose experiments in socialism were 
overthrown by radical labor and the 
Conservatives), Bartolomé Blanché 
(for several weeks), and Abraham 
Oyanedel (for several months). Ales- 
sandri was reelected and took office 
on December 23, 1932. He is still 
President. 

President Alessandri’s influence on 
the Social Laws of his country has 
been enormous. Such laws would not 
have been possible without the Con- 
stitution of 1925, which he also fos- 
tered. “Much of the program out- 
lined by Alessandri upon his accession 
to the presidency was put into opera- 
tion:” taken together those laws and 
that Constitution form “social legis- 
lation more advanced than in any 
other American republic. . . .” * 
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This statesman was unanimously 
elected president of the Labor Con- 
ference of the American States, held 
in Santiago, Chile, in January of 
1936.” That this was an honor to be 
expected because he happened to be 
the President of Chile at the time is 
to be seriously doubted. As the Father 
of Chilean Social Laws, it appears 
that he would have been entitled to 
the distinction afforded him even had 
he been a private citizen at the time 
of the Conference. “Mr. Alessandri 
has been a brilliant leader of his coun- 
try in all social and economic ques- 
tions.” * 


Some Constitutional Comparisons 


The detailed consideration of Chil- 
ean Social Laws which is undertaken 
in the following chapters must be 
viewed mainly in the light of the Chil- 
ean Constitution of 1925 and with 
an ever-present understanding that 
the laws, customs, traditions, and con- 
stitutional practices of the United 
States are quite different from those 
of Chile. Both countries may under- 
take social legislation of relatively 
advanced character and yet find that 
because of essentially diverse legal 
thought their paths are widely sepa- 
rated. It is, therefore, unsound to 
suppose that because a particular law 
is efficacious in Chile it would neces- 
sarily be so in the United States, or 
vice versa. The discussion in the fol- 
lowing chapter brings out some of the 





force an amendment to the Constitution. By 
these provisions it would seem that the people 
of Chile have secured a guarantee against any 
possible return to an oligarchy.” 

* Ibid., pp. 218-19. 

“See Labor Conference of American States, 
Santiago, Chile, 1936: Record of Proceedings, op. 
cit., p. 30. Mr. Walter A. Riddell of Canada, 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, described this Conference 
as “... the first attempt of the Americas to 


take counsel together for the improvement of 
the conditions of their workers... .” Ibid., p. 
17. The United States was represented by gov- 
ernmental, employer, and labor delegates. 

“Mr. S. Jose B. Cosio, addressing the Con- 
ference as the Workers’ Delegate of Cuba (Gen- 
eral Workers’ Federation of Havana) ; Ibid., p. 
29. Numerous tributes to Alessandri and Chil- 
ean social legislation appear throughout the 
work, 
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actual diversities. Chile’s ruling class 
—until recently sharply distinct from 
the masses—has, in effect granted to 
the vast working class only such lib- 
erty as it was obliged to give,“ 
whereas our concept and practice in- 
volve the whole people, as a nation, 
granting some powers and retaining 
others. Chile’s Constitution contains 
nothing remotely akin to our Tenth 
Amendment; as a matter of fact, it so 
centralizes power in the President 
that he is permitted to appeal to the 
people in a general plebiscite in case 
Congress should attempt to force an 
amendment to the Constitution. 
Moreover, he is authorized to adopt 
a national budget in the face of an 
intransigent Congress.** 

Chile is not confronted with the 
problems of many jurisdictions, nor 
with a dual system of government,“ 


* see p. 7. 

“See n. 38 supra. 

“ “Te is often said that there are not 49 but 50 
governments in the United States, and that the 
fiftieth, which is the Supreme Court, is the most 
powerful of them all for it is able to undo the 
work of all the others.” Eveline M. Burns, 
Toward Social Security, p. 218. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 269 pp. 

Compare: “Under the circumstances, many 
felt that a system so novel and untried in Amer- 
ica should not be hastily adopted, and should 
first be subjected to practical test in a few states 
before being adopted everywhere. With the ad- 
vent of the New Deal, however, the principle of 
experimentation within state boundaries and the 
gradual development of a national policy was 
superseded by that of impetuous action on a 
grand scale.” Charles Denby, Jr.: “The Case 
Against the Constitutionality of the Social Se- 
curity Act,” 3 Law and Contemporary Problems, 
318 (1936). 

And see Paul H. Douglas, Social Security in 
the United States, p. 306. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1936. 384 pp. He affirms: 
“There is imperative need for a system of na- 
tional legislation which will at once regulate and 
set the terms under which business and industry 
are, in the main, to be carried on. But this eco- 
nomic and political necessity finds itself con- 
fronted with the judicial review by the Supreme 
Court of Congressional and indeed of state acts.” 
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since its federal laws encounter no 
conflicting State laws but are all re- 
lated to one centralized form of gov- 
ernment.* In its social legislation af- 
fecting the “general welfare” of the 
country, it is not limited by anything 
like our disputed “welfare clause,” 
our “due process clause,” or our Four- 


teenth Amendment.“ 


““For the purposes of local government the 
Republic is divided into [19] Provinces, pre- 
sided over by Intendentes; and the Provinces 
into [70] Departments with Gobernadores as 
chief officers, appointed by the President. The 
Departments constitute one or more municipal 
districts each with a council or municipality of 
5 to 15 members, elected for three years. The 
Government in 1934 took over control of the 
finances of the 70 Departments, to safeguard a 
loan made to them in New York of 15 million 
dollars.” The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1937, p. 
758. 

“ Compare: “The remaining constitutional au- 
thority upon which the provisions of the Social 
Security Act may be sought to be rested is the 
so-called ‘welfare clause.’ This famous clause 
provides that ‘The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the 
common Defence and general Welfare of the 
United States... .? From the beginning of the 
government, there has been protracted debate as 
to the true meaning and scope of this clause; 
authorities being divided as to whether the view 
of Madison or that of Hamilton was correct.” 
Charles Denby, Jr., op. cit., p. 326. 

Shulman relates social insurance legislation to 
constitutional concepts as follows: “Nor would 
the due process clause present any serious ob- 
stacles. Concededly, the purpose of the tax 
would be to foster the general welfare. General 
welfare not simply because of the betterment of 
the lot of those unemployed for the time, but 
general welfare because of the stimulation or 
maintenance of industry and commerce through 
the greater stabilization of purchasing power. 
And general welfare by the prevention of de- 
moralization and despondency and by the stimu- 
lation of confidence and loyalty in the populace, 
a federal concern, as pointed out above, in peace 
as well as war.” Harry Shulman, “The Case 
for the Constitutionality of the Social Security 
Act,” 3 Law and Contemporary Problems 314. 

Compare: “Regarded as part of a regulatory 
scheme, the contributions must meet the objection 
that they deprive employer and employee of lib- 
erty and property without due process of law in 











THE SURGEON 


From strictly constitutional aspects, 
therefore, Chile has important dif- 
ferences from the United States. Its 
traditional conception of religious 
freedom is likewise distinct.’ Its 
President, hampered more by political 
expediency in moderating between 
coalition cabinets than by constitu- 
tional restrictions, nevertheless him- 
self constantly enacts many so-called 
Decree-Laws requiring little more 
than a stroke of his pen.** Having but 
one unified, centralized form of gov- 
ernment under the Chilean Constitu- 
tion, the President’s simple problems 
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of administering relatively complex 
social legislation make the difficulties 
in the United States appear to be in- 
superable by comparison.*° 
In Chile the four seasons are pre- 
cisely the reverse of those in the 
United States. Something resembling 
an analogy to that situation is to be 
found in the differences which exist 
between the two countries with regard 
to their respective laws, customs, tra- 
ditions, and constitutional practices. 
Some examples of this will appear in 
the following chapter. 
(To be continued) 





contravention of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Just what limitations the due process clause im- 
poses on state legislation is a much mooted ques- 
tion. Its application depends upon the facts of 
each particular case; its meaning is arrived at 
by a process of ‘inclusion and exclusion.’ ... 
(1) the object of the legislation must be permis- 
sible; (2) the means must have a substantial 
relation to the end; (3) fundamental rights must 
not be infringed; and (4) the law in question 
must not be arbitrary, unreasonable, or oppres- 
sive. From the generality of these criteria it is 
apparent that the due process clause becomes a 
‘peg’ upon which judges may hang their social, 
economic, and political philosophies, sustaining 
or throwing out legislation which they believe 
unsound or unfair. And this despite the fre- 
quent assertion that questions of policy are solely 
for legislative determination.” Leon L. Rice, 
Jr., “A Note on the Constitutionality of State 
Unemployment Compensation Laws,” 3 Law and 
Contemporary Problems, 145-46. 


““The Roman Catholic religion was main- 
tained by the State, but in 1925 the church was 
disestablished.” The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
P- 759 

“See Decree-Laws listed in chap. III. Their 
consolidation was also effected by such a Decree- 
Law. 

“ “Some of the worse faults of the present un- 
employment compensation plan, its failure to 
cover workers employed in more than one state, 
its administrative complexity, and the necessity 
for the collection of tremendous federal taxes 
with no assurance that more than a small num- 
ber of the unemployed will obtain additional 
security, are inevitable so long as we insist that 
this first line of defense against unemployment 
must be organized on a state basis. If we are 
unwilling to allow the federal government to set 
up a national plan we must accept the short- 
comings and inconveniences of the federal-state 
method adopted in the Social Security Act.” 
Burns, of. cit., p. 241. 





THE SURGEON 


Now he begins: his fingers feel 

The tiny burning bit of steel: 

They move, obedient to a star 

Unseen by us: his sure hands are 

So swift that the swift hands of death 
Are held: there is one slender breath 
Between the two, so delicate 

No calipers can measure it 

Save those he holds—J think there is 
No act so near to God as his. 


—WItFrReD J. FUNK. 








THE BEDEAUX SYSTEM* 


GEOFFREY C. BROWN 


Consulting Engineer 


E Bedeaux system of labor 
measurement falls into the cate- 
gory of wage-incentive systems 

usually referred to as “point premium 
plans.” There are in existence today 
a number of firms who make a busi- 
ness of installing these plans in fac- 
tories and offices throughout the 
United States. The three most im- 
portant at present are the Haynes 
Manit system, with headquarters in 
Chicago; the Dyer Engineering As- 
sociates, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land; and the Bedeaux Company, 
having its headquarters in New York 
City. 

These systems first came into vogue 
either during or shortly after the 
World War. The oldest and best 
known is the Bedeaux plan, originated 
by Charles E. Bedeaux. The other 
two are of later origin. The Manit 
system, similar in all essentials to the 
Bedeaux plan, made its first appear- 
ance about twenty years ago, while the 
Dyer system, also closely resembling 
the Bedeaux, was developed by Mr. 
Dyer, a former Bedeaux supervisor, a 
few years later. 

The Bedeaux plan, as stated, is the 
best known of these systems. During 
the decade of 1915-1925, a consider- 
able number of industrial plants intro- 
duced the Bedeaux system, the most 
notable installations being made in 
the factories of Rochester, New 
” © This report was prepared in the fall of 1930 
at the request of the American Federation of 
Labor. It was published in the AMERICAN Fep- 
ERATIONIST for September 1935, and is now re- 


printed in response to numerous requests for its 
republication. 
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York. Since 1930 these point pre- 
mium plans have been on the wane. 
For rezsons that will appear later, 
they have failed to attain the objec- 
tives promised at the time of their 
introduction. Concerns which a few 
years ago introduced one or another 
of the systems with much enthusiasm, 
since have discarded the entire plan 
as impracticable. Others have modi- 
fied the plan to such a degree that its 
original semblance has disappeared. 
In a general way it can be stated that 
these failures and modifications have 
been occasioned for the most part by 
protests against oppressiveness of the 
plan from wage earners affected by it. 


The Bedeaux, Haynes and Dyer 
Organizations 


These firms maintain similar organ- 
izations, an important feature being 
the selling department. Sales repre- 
sentatives working regionally visit the 
heads of industrial establishments. 
When an employer has been “sold” 
as to the merits of the system, a resi- 
dent engineer is sent to his plant to 
supervise the work of installation. 
He, in his turn, engages whatever ad- 
ditional technical assistance is neces- 
sary. If the system is being installed 
simultaneously in a number of indus- 
trial establishments located in the 
same general region, a traveling 
supervisor assigned to that region 
directs the work of installation. The 
resident engineers in the various 
plants report to him, and he reports 
to general headquarters in New York, 
Chicago or elsewhere. 




















THE BEDEAUX SYSTEM 


Fundamentals of the Bedeaux and 
Similar Plans 


While there are superficial differ- 
ences in the details of these three sys- 
tems, fundamentally they are similar. 
In common they claim to provide 
the employer with a comprehensive 
method of operation control and re- 
duced cost through scientifically meas- 
ured standards of labor time, in- 
creased labor productivity and pro- 
portionally reduced labor cost. This 
is accomplished by stimulating wage- 
earners to speedier work and more 
intensive effort, with the prospect of 
a reward in the form of a premium 
over regular wages for all time saved 
below a predetermined standard time 
for each operation. 

The important standard of labor 
measurement is the work unit or min- 
ute equal to sixty seconds. This unit 
is composed of a certain number of 
seconds of working time, plus a pro- 
portion of fatigue or resting time. In 
the Manit system it is designated as 
a “Manit.” The Dyer system refers 
to it as a “unit”; while under the 
Bedeaux system it becomes a Bedeaux 
point or “B.”’ What is meant in each 
case is one minute of activity spent 
by the worker at loom, spinning 
frame, lathe, milling machine, con- 
veyor belt or work-bench as the case 
may be. 

For simplicity during the balance 
of this statement, we will talk about 
the Bedeaux system and about “B’s” 
although the Haynes, Manit or Dyer 
systems can be visualized readily by 
substituting ‘““Manit” or “Unit” for 
the “B.” 


Introduction of the System 


When the resident engineer has 
established himself in a plant and 
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engaged his technical assistants (time 
study men and checkers), the work of 
introducing the system begins. The 
first step consists, as a rule, of calling 
a conference of factory executives— 
superintendents, foremen and over- 
seers, and explaining to them the de- 
tails of the plan, and the methods and 
strategy to be pursued in its introduc- 
tion. The Bedeaux engineer, during 
this conference, invites the coopera- 
tion of all plant executives in the work 
of installation. 

Next a factory department is se- 
lected as most suitable for a begin- 
ning, the relative docility of the work- 
ers having much to do with this selec- 
tion. A time study man, armed with 
a stop watch, is assigned to this de- 
partment, a fast worker is selected, 
and he is instructed to work at a nor- 
mal pace while under observation. 
Frequently he is cautioned against 
slowing down his pace with the threat 
of a loss in future premium if he does 
so. 

It is pertinent to mention at this 
point that the time study observer 
frequently has had no practical ex- 
perience whatsoever in the work that 
he is observing. As a rule he is a 
recently graduated engineer with a 
few years’ experience in the engineer- 
ing or production departments of one 
or more industrial establishments. 
This applies with equal force to the 
resident engineer who is directing the 
installation. More often than other- 
wise, he enters a plant without any 
practical knowledge of its productive 
operations. In this sense the Bedeaux 
engineers instead of being experts, are 
actually learners during most of their 
sojourn in a factory, and are receiving 
a gratuitous education in its processes 
day by day, from the factory execu- 
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tives and workers, chiefly from the 
latter who are under observation. 

The manner of observing a worker 
is as follows. First the component 
movements or “elements” that make 
up his operation are entered on an 
observation sheet. The time con- 
sumed by the worker in the perform- 
ance of each element is then noted 
with the stop watch and also entered 
in its proper place on the sheet. The 
sum of these elemental times consti- 
tutes the total time expended in per- 
forming the operation. 

An important detail of this time 
study as conducted by the Bedeaux 
engineers is that of ‘‘coding’’ the 
worker, or judging the pace at which 
he has worked during the observa- 
tion. This is accomplished by rating 
his efficiency in relation to a standard 
of 60, according to the judgment of 
the time study observer. If the latter 
considers that the worker has moved 
too slowly, he will rate the perform- 
ance, say at 45. If, as it infrequently 
happens, the worker is judged to have 
maintained too fast a pace, his rating 
perhaps will be 75. In the first case, 
proportionally less B’s than the ob- 
served time will be allotted for per- 
formance of the operation. In the 
second case the observed time will be 
proportionately increased. A 60 
“B” rating signifies normal efficiency 
or par, which a worker must surpass 
in order to earn premium. 

Before establishing the time stand- 
ard or allotment of B’s the operation 
supposedly is organized on an efficient 
basis. External influencing conditions 
such as regularity of material supply, 
routing of work, power and illumina- 
tion, proper machine speeds, feeds, 
cuts, lubricants, machine and hand 
tools, are (or should be) effectively 
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standardized. This part of the work, 
if actually done, is all to the good. 
Unfortunately in all of the Bedeaux, 
Dyer and Haynes installations that 
we have investigated, its inclusion as 
part of the system has been largely 
theoretical. Organization of the fac- 
tory from these important angles 
either has been neglected or rendered 
secondary to a speeding up of the 
working force. 

When sufficient time observations 
have been recorded on an operation, 
they are taken to a central planning 
or standards office and analyzed. 
During this analysis the relative speed 
of the observed worker is judged and 
his time adjusted to a 60 B rating in 
the manner already described, wasted 
time is subtracted, a somewhat per- 
functory allowance for fatigue or rest 
is added, and the result becomes the 
standard time in minutes or “B’s” 
allowed for performance of that 
operation. The worker, thencefor- 
ward, will be paid a premium over 
his regular wages for all time saved 
below this standard. 

When all the operations in a de- 
partment have been observed and 
placed on a premium basis, the de- 
partment is referred to as working on 
“Bedeaux”’; and so on through the re- 
maining departments until the instal- 
lation is complete throughout the 
plant. 


Standard Data 


To shorten the time spent in ob- 
serving workers and to facilitate the 
rapid setting of time standards, 
“standard data” is accumulated from 
time study observation sheets, and 
condensed into tables or graphic 
charts for use in setting future stand- 
ards. The manner in which these 
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standard data are accumulated and 
used can be visualized best by a con- 
crete example as follows. 

Let us suppose that the time study 
man has been observing furniture 
workers performing the operations 
incidental to upholstering a chair. 
The operations will be those of cut- 
ting leather or cloth to size and pat- 
tern, packing with excelsior or other 
filler, and stitching or tacking the 
fabric to the frame or body of the 
chair. While analyzing the operation 
the Bedeaux engineer notes that work- 
ers spent recorded amounts of time 
cutting so many lineal inches of fabric; 
packing a certain number of pounds or 
ounces of filler; and making a definite 
number of stitches or driving a defi- 
nite number of tacks. When such fig- 
ures have been collected on a variety 
of chairs, they will be tabulated or 
charted in some mathematical se- 
quence. These charts and tables are 
then used in the office for the rapid 
estimating of standard times on future 
work of a similar character. Their 
design is to eliminate the necessity of 
repeating time study observation in 
the factory. 


How Earnings Are Computed 


The method of computing premium 
under the Bedeaux plan consists of 
crediting the worker with the number 
of B’s he produced over the estab- 
lished standard for his operation. A 
basic rate is set for every class of 
work, and this is guaranteed to the 
worker regardless of the amount of 
work he does. The manner of com- 
puting premium can be illustrated best 
by a simple example as follows: 

Suppose that it takes a worker mov- 
ing at a fair speed ( Bedeaux rating of 
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60) 60 minutes to produce a piece of 
work. The standard for this job will 
be 60 B’s. If the worker by increas- 
ing his pace after the standard is set 
is able to produce a similar piece in 
40 minutes he has increased his pro- 
ductivity 20 B’s which he receives as 
his premium. If this job has a base 
rate of $.60 per hour this worker will 
receive for the hour that he worked, 
$.60 + (20/60 X $.60) — 80 cents 
or 20 cents premium. For an output 
of 60 B’s per hour or less he receives 
his regular base rate of 60 cents with- 
out premium. 

The number of B’s produced by a 
worker in a day is computed by add- 
ing together his B values on all pieces 
produced. To the result is added the 
number of minutes spent on day work, 
and the number of minutes of lost time 
allowed while waiting for work, or 
other cause beyond the worker’s con- 
trol. Again to illustrate, supposing 
the worker is on the job for ten hours 
or 600 minutes. During this time he 
works on three jobs for which B stand- 
ards have been set; and one job for 
which a B standard has not been set. 
In addition the worker has been al- 
lowed 30 minutes of waiting time be- 
cause the foreman had no job for him 
to do during that interval. 


op ER ee reer rr 530 
EE indi tawvinccberesavewss vane 280 
Waiting Time Allowed................... 30 

PT cui naek er aatnne inn ere eat 840 


The above represents a total produc- 
tion of 840 B’s in 10 hours of 600 
minutes. By subtraction, we find 240 
premium B’s. Supposing that the basic 
rate is 39 cents per hour, and the 
premium B’s are worth 49 cents a 
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hundred. The total earnings in this 
case will be: 


Regular earnings—1o hours X 39 cents.. $3.90 
Premium earnings—240 B’s X $.0049.... 1.18 


Se IR ons ccnbecenipendacecs $5.08 


Premium for Foremen and 
Overseers 


In order to provide foremen and 
overseers with an incentive to main- 
tain high productivity in their various 
departments, they in their turn are 
given a premium based on the B rating 
of their departments for the entire 
week. The prospect of this premium 
designedly spurs each foreman to con- 
centrate on speeding up slow or back- 
ward workers with a view to increas- 
ing their daily effectiveness. 

A humorous aspect is given to this 
arrangement by the fact that the fore- 
man’s premium is a deduction from 
the premium earned by all the work- 
ers in his department. Actually the 
workers themselves, rather than the 
management, pay the foremen and 
overseers a bonus for speeding up the 
department. A worker on Bedeaux 
once explained this part of the system 
as follows: ‘They steal some of our 
bonus and give it to the bosses.” 


Payroll Sheets Provide Labor 
Comparison 


A feature of the system much em- 
phasized by the Bedeaux Company, is 
the fact that the weekly payroll pro- 
vides a basis for operation control in 
that the efficiency of every worker in 
the plant can be envisioned quickly by 
the number of B’s he produces or fails 
to produce. The effectiveness of any 
shop department, or of the shop as 
a whole can be visualized similarly 
from a summary of total B’s produced 
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shown against that total time (operat- 
ing hours) available for production. 
The payroll sheet also shows the 
amount of contributory or indirect 
labor, the amount of time spent or 
wasted by productive workers on non- 
productive operations, and the ratio 
of day work to premium work during 
the productive period. 


All Work Reduced to 2 Common 


Basis 


Finally, all work is reduced to a 
common basis (the B). Weekly or 
monthly control reports drawn from 
the weekly payroll sheets provide the 
works manager or superintendent 
with a picture of the comparative ef- 
ficiency of all productive activity 
throughout the plant during the pe- 
riod represented. 

Such are the essentials of the Be- 
deaux system and of the other two 
plans earlier referred to as out- 
growths of the Bedeaux system. 


Criticism of the Bedeaux Plan 


I. Effective organization by man- 
agement, of all external conditions 
that influence productive perform- 
ance, merits nothing but praise. Ma- 
terial supply should be adequate and 
always available. Machines and work 
benches should be laid out in such a 
way that materials travel the shortest 
possible distance in their journey 
from raw material to finished prod- 
uct. Machines should run at efficient 
speeds. Feeds, cuts, lubricants, and 
hand tools should be properly stand- 
ardized. Delays due to failure of 
power supply should be minimized. 
Excessive spoiled work in the shop 
should be promptly penalized. IIlu- 
mination and sanitary arrangements 
should be adequate. Standardization 
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on the best basis of these and other 
physical details that bear directly on 
plant productivity, is a fundamental 
of good management. Unfortu- 
nately, in all the Bedeaux, Haynes and 
Dyer installations that have been in- 
vestigated, these essentials have been 
definitely subordinated to speeding up 
the working force. 

II. It was emphasized earlier in 
this report that the Bedeaux engineers 
very frequently have had no experi- 
ence in the work of the factory in 
which they are developing their plan. 
In the face of this lack of knowledge, 
on entering the plant they begin im- 
mediately to pass pseudo-scientific 
judgment on the time that workers 
should consume in performing their 
operations. It is a common spectacle 
where one of these plans is being in- 
troduced to see a Bedeaux, Haynes or 
Dyer engineer without knowledge of 
the factory operations, solemnly ap- 
proving or disapproving a time analy- 
sis made by a recently graduated en- 
gineer who also knows nothing about 
the work. The practice of permitting 
an unskilled and inexperienced ob- 
server to stand beside a highly skilled 
and experienced worker for an hour 
or so, and then pass final judgment as 
to the pace at which he should work, 
needs no further comment. A time 
study observer, in order to be com- 
petent, should possess in addition to 
his technical qualifications, several 
years of varied practical shop experi- 
ence, so that he will have gained a 
sense of what it actually feels like to 
work hard day after day at machine, 
work bench or other labor. 

III. As a result of the necessity 
that the Bedeaux engineer is under to 
make a speedy showing by reducing 
labor cost, and also on account of his 
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inexperience in the work, many of the 
standard times as set are inadequate. 
The phrase “tight standards” is a 
familar one in plants where the plan 
has been, or is being introduced. 
Then follows an interval, perhaps ex- 
tending over several months, during 
which the worker strives under ten- 
sion and strain to attain the standard 
andearn premiums. During this period 
he is protesting volubly against the 
“tightness” of the standard. Finally, 
pressed by complaints from workers 
and department foremen, the Bedeaux 
engineers “investigate” and the oper- 
ation is given a higher “B” standard. 
This process of juggling up time stand- 
ards (and sometimes basic rates) 
by trial and error is invariable wher- 
ever the plan is introduced. Before 
relief comes (if it does come) the 
worker has gone through a period of 
unfair and harmful tension, mental 
and physical. 

IV. Much emphasis is placed by the 
Bedeaux Company on the fact that as 
the workers are guaranteed their basic 
earnings irrespective of productive 
performance, they are thus under no 
necessity to “speed up” if disinclined 
to do so. This claim becomes mean- 
ingless when faced with the fact that 
foremen and overseers are paid a 
premium (deducted from the total 
premium earned by all the workers) 
for successfully urging workers to sur- 
pass a normal pace of 60 B’s per hour. 
If a worker habitually fails to attain 
a 60 B hour, he will first be coached, 
then warned, and finally transferred 
to other work or dismissed. We have 
talked personally with a number of 
workers who were discharged for 
failure to maintain a rapid pace under 
the Bedeaux, Haynes and Dyer plans. 

V. An increase in the proportion 
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of scrap or spoiled work usually ac- 
companies the installation of one of 
these plans. In establishments where 
.the craftsmanship factor is high, and 
where quality of workmanship is of 
first importance, this aspect becomes 
very serious. Workers on Bedeaux, 
straining at high speed to earn pre- 
miums, almost invariably sacrifice 
quality of workmanship. The result 
is a high volume of spoiled material. 
An alarming increase in departmental 
scrap caused the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation of Paterson, N. J., 
manufacturers of the famous Wright 
aviation engine, to discard the Dyer 
system one year after its introduction 
in the plant. 

VI. The Bedeaux system frequently 
attempts to accumulate and apply 
“standard data” where it is inappli- 
cable, as in work where individual art 
and skill in craftsmanship are predom- 
inant factors. Such industries as the 
manufacture of mirrors, precision in- 
struments, furniture, jewelry, musical 
instruments, and high class pottery, 
come under this head. It is impossible 
to standardize the individuality that 
a highly skilled craftsman puts into 
his work, just as it is impossible to es- 
tablish minutely how long it will take 
him to complete any piece of work 
twice in succession. Under the Be- 
deaux plan, however, an attempt will 
be made to standardize and assign B 
values to these operations. Such at- 
tempts are futile, but until their futil- 
ity becomes evident to the employer, 
the worker is oppressed by the system. 

VII. The Bedeaux Company 
stresses the claim that the system 
teaches operatives to eliminate waste 
motion and work more skillfully. 
This feature of increased skill is par- 
ticularly emphasized during prelim- 
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inary visits to the plant office when 
the prospective client is being sold on 
the merits of the system. By posing 
thus as friendly teachers who will, if 
permitted, guide the workers into 
higher earning capacity, and the man- 
agement into lower labor costs, the 
Bedeaux Company tries to assume 
the rdle of benefactor both to labor 
and management. The American 
Federation of Labor’s investigation 
positively refutes this claim of in- 
creased skill. Apart from forcing 
an increase in the worker’s speed of 
movement, the Bedeaux system makes 
no change whatever in his working 
method. .Moreover, as the Bedeaux 
engineers, during their sojourn in a 
plant, are familiarizing themselves 
from day to day with the work under 
observation and learning how it is per- 
formed, they obviously cannot act in 
the dual rdles of learner and teacher. 

VIII. The Bedeaux system, as 
claimed, does reduce all work to a 
common basis (the B or man-minute) 
and thus provides the plant manager 
with a work unit by which he can meas- 
ure the comparative efficiency of indi- 
vidual workers, shop departments and 
the plant as a whole. As this involves, 
however, a transposition of simple, 
produced pieces per hour into abstract 
B’s per hour, the system is indirect, 
cumbersome and mystifying. The 
majority of properiy managed estab- 
lishments use a simpler and more di- 
rect method of indicating comparative 
efficiency. This consists of setting a 
performance standard by careful time 
study and then expressing the subse- 
quent efficiency of individual workers 
as a simple percentage of this scien- 
tifically established standard, say 
80%, 90% or 110% productivity. 
Similarly, the comparative efficiency 
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of an entire shop department, or of 
the plant as a whole, can be expressed 
as a percentage or average percentage 
of carefully predetermined quotas. 
This, in our opinion, is a simpler and 
more comprehensible way of indicat- 
ing comparative efficiencies than the 
Bedeaux method. 

IX. The Bedeaux system instead of 
increasing the worker’s relative wage, 
actually reduces it in proportion to the 
amount of productivity and increased 
effort demanded. Anyone wishing to 
test the truth of this is referred to the 
section on * Wage Incentives in “Man- 
agement’s Handbook,” in which the 
high task requirements and low pre- 
mium allowances of the Bedeaux sys- 
tem are emphasized, and indicated 
graphically in comparison with other 
well-known wage incentive plans. 

X. The Bedeaux system is arbi- 
trarily imposed upon workers. Usual 
practice consists of notifying a shop 
department a few days in advance that 
on the following Monday, say, the 
workers must “go on Bedeaux” and 
either take on increased machine as- 
signments or attain higher productive 
standards as stipulated. No cogni- 
zance is taken of the fact that it is the 
operative’s job and general health and 
life that will be affected and that he 
should be fully consulted and pro- 
tected in his relation to the change. 
This principle of joint conference and 
mutual consent in the relations of 
management and labor is a compara- 
tively recent development but it can- 
not be ignored with safety today by 
either group. The Bedeaux system, 
as mentioned, ignores this principle 
entirely and is arbitrarily imposed on 
workers by management. 


* Vide “Management’s Handbook,” pp. 950- 
961, Ronald Press Co., New York, 1924. 
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XI. No provision is made in the 
functioning of the Bedeaux plan, for 
encouraging the worker to think about 
his own job and suggest ways in which 
it might be improved. Organized 
labor believes that this implication in 
the use of time study is unsound, and 
that the worker, who is a human be- 
ing, should be given every opportunity 
to bring all his faculties to bear upon 
his work, and to the limit of his skill 
and intelligence, participate in the de- 
velopment of his own job. It will be 
recalled that under the Baltimore and 
Ohio plan of union-management co- 
operation developed during the 
1920’s in the shops of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, Canadian National, Chi- 
cago and North Western, and other 
great railway systems; the organized 
shopmen submitted constructive sug- 
gestions for the elimination of waste 
and improvement of working condi- 
tions, to their local shop committees. 
Many thousands of these suggestions 
were adopted and placed in operation 
by each of the railroads operating 
under the plan. 

XII. Finally, the Bedeaux system, 
stripped of its pseudo-technical verbi- 
age, is nothing more or less than a 
method of forcing the last ounce of 
effort out of workers at the smallest 
possible cost in wages. An operative 
in the Callaway Cotton Mills down in 
LaGrange, Georgia, who had been 
striving unsuccessfully to attain his 
Bedeaux standard (60 B’s) asked his 
overseer for guidance. ‘All I can tell 
you is Work like Hell,” replied the 
harassed foreman. That reply sums 
up the Bedeaux system very truthfully 
and completely. Reputable engineers 
have condemned the system as an un- 
scientific tool for the exploitation of 
workers. 











VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


CHARLES Morris MILLs 


naturally slowed up the trend 

toward paid vacations for in- 
dustrial workers for 1937 marked a 
new high water mark in the move- 
ment. Probably more than 2,000,- 
000 wage-earners received an an- 
nual holiday with pay, many of them 
for the first time. Last year vaca- 
tions, for the first time, became an 
integral and important part of collec- 
tive bargaining on a large scale be- 
tween employer and employee, and 
took rank with the question of wages 
and hours. Previously, unions had 
been engaged on the latter problems, 
and in the struggle for recognition. 
American management became more 
fully aware of the value of vacations, 
not as a gift or reward for long 
service, but as profitable in the re- 
duction of absenteeism, increase of 
production, and the upbuilding of 
health and morale. The incessant 
demands of higher speed, heavier, 
and more intricate machines in in- 
dustry have laid new emphasis upon 
the need for sufficient rest and re- 
laxation. There has come the realiza- 
tion that there must come a complete 
break in work annually for steady 
workers—to fill the human reservoirs 
with new physical, social, and spirit- 
ual resources. The vacation move- 
ment, therefore, is one of the in- 
evitable answers to the requirements 
of the machine age; it is a phenom- 
enon that may be retarded by tem- 
porary economic conditions but over 
the years is becoming an increasingly 
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important element in the industrial 
life of the nation. 

In comparison with most of the 
rest of the leading nations of the 
world, the United States has lagged 
behind in the trend toward vacations. 
While American industry has estab- 
lished the highest standards of wages 
and living in the world, and shortened 
daily and weekly hours, other coun- 
tries have been more intent in extend- 
ing leisure time for workers. Prob- 
ably there are not more than 20 or 
25 per cent of all wage-earners (as 
distinct from clerical, administrative, 
and “white-collar” employees) who 
receive annual paid vacations. It is 
true that many workers receive time 
off without pay during inventory 
periods, but these should be classed 
as layoffs, and not as paid vacations. 

In most foreign countries, however, 
annual paid vacations for workers 
play a leading role in social and 
economic life. From Austria to 
Africa, from Chile to China, from 
France to Finland, vacations have 
been established through law, collec- 
tive agreement, or private company 
plan. It is estimated that there are 
probably more than 1,000,000,000 of 
the total population of the world in 
countries which have adopted work- 
ers’ vacations while annual leaves are 
granted directly to only a part of 
any nation represented by industrial 
or agricultural groups, yet indirectly 
the entire well-being of a country may 
be affected. Vacation travel from 
one end of the nation to the other 
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or internationally has had profound 
effect upon the outlook and custom 
of countless thousands in factories 
and commercial establishments. The 
payment of vacation wages, diverted 
in large part for recreation, has 
stimulated both new and old indus- 
tries. ‘Thus, the vacation movement 
has had an influential part in the trend 
toward greater leisure throughout 
the world. 

The Industrial Revolution, intro- 
ducing steam driven machines and 
factory organization, is responsible 
for the origin of vacations. Pre- 
viously for centuries, hand industry 
was carried on in homes and shops, 
and each worker set his own pace. 
Some 30 or 40 annual religious or fete 
days were observed but these were 
swept aside with the coming of the 
machine. Holidays were reserved 
for salaried workers, and gradually 
became grouped around the Christ- 
mas and Easter seasons or during in- 
ventory periods in the summer. Not 
until late in the ’eighties and ‘nineties 
were wage-earners granted any such 
privileges when a few family con- 
cerns gave a few days off to long-time 
old workers—purely as a matter of 
reward. 

A few years later trade unions be- 
gan to make vacation agreements, but 
they were few in number prior to the 
World War. The latter, causing 
great demand for man power, placed 
labor in a position to enforce its de- 
mands. Frequently the same men 
were the leaders of political and 
union organizations making it com- 
paratively easy to secure legislation. 
By the close of 1925, six nations, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Latvia, Poland, and Russia, had 
passed compulsory laws for all 


workers, and there 19 special acts 
covering specific groups of workers. 
In 1935 the International Labor 
Office reported that 26 nations had 
adopted either general or special 
legislation. One of the most recent 
additions was France, opposed rigidly 
for years to the vacation movement, 
which adopted a 15 day vacation 
period in 1936 under the Popular 
Front Government. Legislation for 
manual workers only was reported 
to have been adopted in China, 
Lithuania, and Sweden. Bills covering 
vacations were introduced before 
legislative bodies in Great Britain, 
Belgium, New Zealand and Norway. 
In addition collective agreements in- 
clude a considerable proportion of 
workers in some of the countries not 
in the legislative list. Since 1930, 
vacation laws have been adopted in 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, 
and Salvador. Special acts cover ac- 
tors, agricultural workers, bakers and 
confectioners, caretakers, commercial 
apprentices, domestic servants, min- 
ers, private employees (including shop 
assistants) and women. 

In the United States the vacation 
movement until recently has been 
almost entirely confined to plans 
adopted by private companies as con- 
trasted with collective agreement 
or legislation. The post-war years 
witnessed rapid expansion, decline 
through the depression, and another 
spurt since 1933. About one third 
of the plans provide for a vacation 
during a shutdown or inventory 
period which is a distinct advantage 
for both management and men; pro- 
duction and vacations can be planned 
ahead—large numbers of workers 
can enjoy recreation when the weather 
is at its best. However, there are 
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many industrial plants whose business 
does not permit shutdowns such as 
public utilities and oil refineries. All 
plans require a certain length of 
service ranging from six months to 
25 years. The popular form is one 
week’s vacation after one year’s serv- 
ice, and two weeks after five years. 
Hourly workers are paid on a straight 
time basis; piece workers on average 
earnings ranging from two weeks to 
one year. Most plans do not permit 
any paid holidays in addition to vaca- 
tions. Costs average about one and 
a half per cent of the payroll. 
Collective agreements in the 
United States have been confined 
largely to the rubber, petroleum, 
and city street railway groups. In 
August, 1937, the National Industrial 
Conference Board made an analysis 
of ninety agreements. Of the thirty- 
eight American Federation of Labor 
contracts, ten had vacation provisions 
divided into the following industries: 
three public utilities, three food prod- 
ucts, two metal working, two un- 
classified. Extra vacation cost was 
estimated at $12,000,000, without 
consideration of possible savings 
through decreased absenteeism and 
reduced labor turnover. In some 
cases, men were given a choice be- 
tween taking a vacation or receiving 
double pay—35 per cent were re- 
ported to have accepted the latter. 
Public employees are the only 
group covered by any form of regula- 
tion in the United States. Civil 
service rules usually provide some 
kind of vacations. There is a tendency 
to pay manual workers in classified 
or civil service groups on the salary 
or annual basis as in the same manner 
as clerical and administrative em- 
ployees—a factor pointing toward 
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vacations. State, county, and munic- 
ipal regulations are far less liberal, 
due to more rapid labor turnover and 
fluctuating political conditions. 

In foreign countries, custom, com- 
petition, and economic conditions 
peculiar to each of the nations have 
made for diversity instead of uni- 
formity in vacation legislation. The 
Twentieth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Geneva, 
Switzerland in 1936 sought to set 
up vacation standards in the various 
countries. A report in answer to a 
questionnaire showed that of the 28 
nations who replied only two were 
opposed to vacations in principle. A 
draft recommendation was adopted 
for six days’ vacation after one year’s 
continuous work. 

Vacations in American company 
plans, in many instances, have come 
to be regarded as good business in 
reference to absenteeism, labor turn- 
over, and general efficiency. Where 
the granting of a vacation has been 
made directly dependent on attend- 
ance, and the vacation is sufficiently 
generous to furnish an incentive, a 
decrease in absenteeism has resulted. 
Again, where the length of service is 
sufficiently low to be effective, labor 
turnover has been reduced. Naturally 
such a result is not to be expected 
where a week’s vacation is given 
after 20 years of service. To quote 
from a few companies: 


“We regard the vacation plan 
as a straight business proposition 
which is thoroughly worth-while. 
The short service requirement is a 
direct influence in cutting down 
turnover.” 

“We do not regard our plan as 
a cost but as an investment.” 
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“Relief from monotony makes 
for efficiency.” 

“It has reduced our absenteeism 
from 10 per cent to 4 per cent.” 

“The company benefits in receiv- 
ing the employees’ renewed energy 
upon their return from vacation.” 


Far more important than the eco- 
nomic results of vacations are the 
social effects. Formerly it was held 
that only “white-collar” employees 
needed a vacation—a class distinction 
against manual workers. Today it is 
realized that the gap which formerly 
existed between the intellectual and 
the industrial worker is being nar- 
rowly closed with the occupational 
characteristics of modern industry. 
Formerly, vacations were granted to 
salaried employees because they were 
“brain” workers. Now as much in- 
tellectual work may be required of the 
average wage-earner in the shop as 
the average clerical employee. Thus 
class consciousness between office and 
shop is being broken down, and the 
vacation movement is stimulating the 


trend to a wider democracy, not only 
in industry alone but in all national 
life. 

Finally, the value to the worker 
and to the employer and to society in 
general depends upon the use of the 
leisure time thus obtained. An ideal 
vacation involves quiet, change of 
scene and occupation, an opportunity 
for exercise out-of-doors in which the 
whole family may share. Vacation 
travel has become a great medium 
in breaking down sectional and na- 
tional differences. The moral worth 
of the future of a nation may depend 
largely on the manner in which leisure 
time is spent. In the early times when 
changes were being made in the 
twelve and ten hour day, conservative 
employers frequently asserted that in- 
creased leisure might be abused by 
the workers and thereby become in- 
jurious to society asa whole. Today, 
however, the economic and social 
values have become so well recognized 
that the old point of view about vaca- 
tions has largely passed. 


ADVICE TO A CHILD 


Be content with neuter things— 
Hobbyhorses, copper rings; 
Neuter things your fumbling touch 
Will not injure overmuch, 

Until your fingers learn to press 
Tenderly on loveliness. 


—SopuHizt HimMMELL. 








FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


ITH the increase in building activity and resumption of produc- 

tion in automobiles we are safe in looking for greater certainty in 

employment and a return of better times. This means also a 
return of better organizing opportunities. Unions need to be planning so 
as to begin when the first opportunity shows in your industry. 

Many local unions wil! have agreements to negotiate this fall. Our 
Research and Information Service is prepared to give you information on 
wage scales in your industry, operating results of companies, outlook for 
the future. We have supplied such information to workers in 610 companies 
since January first this year. A grocery warehousemen’s union in a large 
eastern city writes in July: 

“During the past few months the above union has successfully renewed 
contracts with practically all the major wholesale grocers in the city. Hours 
were shortened, increases in wages obtained, and our success has been 
largely due to the information which we obtained from your office.” 

The grocery industry fared better than the average in this depression 
year. In many other industries sharp declines in production have reduced 
profits almost to zero, and some employers, after making every possible 
economy, are operating at a loss. In such cases union executives who know the 
facts are in a position to make the best possible adjustment. One of our or- 
ganizers, negotiating an agreement with a company which was losing money, 
based action on the information received from Federation headquarters. 
He writes: “I adjusted to the mutual satisfaction of the management and 
the union what could have been a nasty situation.” In such a case it is im- 
portant for a membership to know when is the right time for an increase 
in wages. 

A local whose members manufacture brass and copper products is 
employed by a “prince and pauper” company. In years of good business 
the company is a prince indeed, and earns about 20% on net worth— 
double the average earnings of the country’s leading companies; but in 
“pauper” periods of depression, such as 1938, it barely makes expenses. 
Progress here depends on asking for a wage increase when the company 
is a “prince” and making fair adjustments of the shortened work schedules 
when it is a “pauper.” Officers need to know the facts. 

Some companies voluntarily give their employees information on 
profits and losses. The number of such employers will increase as they see 
that in the hands of capable union executives this information places nego- 
tiations on a basis of fact and makes possible an agreement to the best 
advantage of all concerned. Employers who thus recognize their em- 
ployees as partners in the business and open the books to them are pro- 
moting true cooperation and setting up a bulwark against communism 
and fascism. They are helping to establish a sound economy based on 
equitable distribution of the wealth created by mutual work. 
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I will be glad to have our Research and Information Service supply 
local unions with information on wages and conditions in their industries. 
About one month is needed to collect and compile the facts. 

If you have not already received a copy of the Federation’s pamphlet 
on the Fair Labor Standards Act, write for one at once. It will give you 
information you need. 

Those federal labor unions which are organized in Councils have the 
distinct advantage of a national clearing center so that you may know what 
wages and hours prevail in other localities. 

If you are a single union, you depend upon this office for information 
as to what conditions prevail among other workers in your industry. You 
need to know wages, hours and work conditions among similar workers in 
neighboring cities, and in other districts and states. You need to follow 
trends in industry to gauge expansion or contraction of industry, for that 
means jobs or no work. You need to watch the financing of your industry 
for upon wisdom and discretion in that field will depend the ability of your 
employer to pay good wages. All such information your union will need 
to guide negotiations with your employer. It will help you also to present 
the case of the union to your fellow workers who have not yet joined the 
union. 

The first task before your union is always local—to get all eligible 
persons into the union. With the coming of cooler days and increased busi- 
ness activity, it would be well to have a definite plan for unionization. 
Either the president of the union should formulate a plan or he should 
appoint a committee for that purpose. But whatever your method of 
initiating your plan, it is well to get the full membership to assume responsi- 
bility for bringing in new members. If each member brings at least one 
other member the year will bring you progress in numbers and in better 


conditions. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


UNION AGREEMENTS 





Borax Workers’ Agreement 


Tuis AGREEMENT made this 6th day of May, 
1938, between the Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
hereinafter called “Company,” and Borax Work- 
ers Union No. 19820, A. F. L., hereinafter called 
“Union,” 

Witnesseth: 


Whereas, the Company is the owner and is en- 
gaged in the operation of that certain borax 


plant and mine hereinafter called “Kramer 
Plant and Mine,” located near Hinkley, Califor- 
nia; and 

Whereas, the Union represents and warrants 
that a majority of the employees (as herein- 
after defined) of the Company at said Kramer 
Plant and Mine are members in good standing 
of the Union; and 

Whereas, the parties hereto are desirous of 
promoting a condition of harmony and tran- 
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quility between the Company and its aforemen- 
tioned employees and to that end are desirous 
of having all agreements, oral or otherwise, re- 
duced to writing in this one agreement, 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the prem- 
ises and of the mutual covenants and agree- 
ments hereinafter set forth, 

It is mutually agreed as follows: 


1. That the term “employee” and the term 
“employees” as herein used shall mean respec- 
tively any and all employees of the Company 
at said Kramer Plant and Mine other than the 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, fore- 
men, assistant foremen, chief clerk, accountants, 
the secretary in the superintendent’s office, the 
chief chemist, chemical and mining engineers, 
and employees employed in the Company Store. 

2. That the Company has and does hereby 
recognize the Executive Committee or represen- 
tative from the Kramer Plant and Mine em- 
ployees who are accredited by the Union for 
collective and cooperative bargaining with the 
Company with respect to wages and other work- 
ing conditions at the Kramer Plant and Mine. 

3. That during the term of this agreement the 
Company shall pay to its employees at said 
Kramer Plant and Mine the following minimum 
wages, it being understood and agreed, how- 
ever, that the Company in its sole discretion may 
from time to time increase such minimum rates 
of pay as to any one or more of its classifications 
thereof but shall not be required so to do: 


Daily Wage: 


PosITION : 8 Hours 

Concentrating Department: 

Screen Operator ET PO $6.10 
SE MOONE 5. vos ceevccescenes 6.10 
NEE sts 5 5 cet EWS a4 o> ewe Ren es 6.20 
I eid op isreig rk laps abe ae ack geen a 6.35 
DN, 8s Sk 5 a.dyers novels Banente eee 6.45 
i ID »:5''s ogi 6 Gly do-0-450S ewe g 6.45 
Be I oon s bes yee ese cee cu 6.65 
NN 1p oS niches ars, 6 aale-o-00 0-86 5.40 
ie eee eee 6.05 
ic aid Goa ats ulead ere he Wane 5-40 
I, os via poccikacsbvwemersinae 6.05 
NE sos cs beh Make me ewe warieng 6.65 
I IES 18s faa saccaiesWeneera<ss 6.40 
Co rer 6.05 
Calcining Department: 

Oilers Calcine Roasters................ 6.05 
ON ee ee 6.10 
a Se re or reer 6.20 
PE ito dial a Genidas Dane han Giedied ee 6.65 


Crushing Department: 


EE, IN: ods ccrncescene cases 6.05 
So cc deneda pin ceeeeeewans wens 6.10 


Daily Wage: 
PosITION : 8 Hours 
RN rr i i ee 
ES cr iniocs etcieas 639 eA ovo se weas 6.25 
GUGOOF BONN MING oss 5 osc csiccc dees 6.45 
Sucmew Car Loadet. ..........5..sc0se00s 5-90 
Regular Crusherman (Baker Deposit).... 6.65 
Dust Recovery Department: 
NN ys che ac Daiaiun wary giao omens 5-70 
IN os sto S lean os adic eGo sane 6.05 
I oo ox one aie a 0 /Daw ome ere mates 6.05 
NES SEE RE ree 6.05 
er 6.10 
ON og og ck aah aescecuewae « 6.35 
SEE SE Sn eee reer 6.35 
I 80 oa on ols Sle dae eakane 6.65 
Mechanical Department: 
Mechanico—rst Class...............005. 8.00 
Mechanics—2nd Class .................. 7.50 
Mechanic’s Helpers 1st 5 days.......... 5-40 
Mechanic’s Helpers rst 4 Months........ 5.60 
Mechanic’s Helpers 4 mos.—1 year...... 6.00 
Mechanic’s Helpers 1 year & over........ 6.25 
I I 6 vena. 10.4 sive ca diewte'sw ais 7.20 
Hoist Engineers Relief.............. . 6.70 
Hoist Engineers 2nd Class (Western) .. 6.65 
Pumpman (Western Mine)............. 6.65 
I ere a teh ea oh 8.50 
Blacksmith Helpers—(same as Mechanic’s 
SIND oisacaeceukeccees §.40-6.25 
Plumbers 1st Class............. (L. D. 0.) 8.00 
Plumbers 2nd Class............. (S.D.S.) 6.80 
Plumbers Helpers—(same as Mechanic’s 
CE 520 Che. hahiig ait WigwinaGaiee &~ 5.40-6.25 
ID in eh cia dn remavnenesae-s 6.45 
CO re 7-50 
SNE cP aback yo duiscibwesecnatue ads 8.00 
Sheet Metal Department: 
Sheet Metal Workers—1st class........ 8.00 
Sheet Metal Workers—znd class........ 7.50 
Sheet Metal Workers—Helpers (same as 
Mechanic’s Helpers) ............. 5-40-6.25 
Carpenter Department: 
Carpenters—1st class .................. 7.50 
Carpenters Helpers—(same as Mechanic’s 
ee Seer ee 5-40-6.25 
Electrical Department: 
Electricians—tst class .................. 8.00 
Electricians—2nd class ................. 7.50 
Electricians Helpers—(same as Mechanic’s 
ee ee 5-40-6.25 
Electricians—Head Oiler ............... 6.65 
Electricians—Oilers ................000- 6.05 
Welding Department: 
bo 8.30 
Welders—rst class ..................... 8.00 
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Daily Wage: 
POSITION : 8 Hours 

Welders—and class .................... $7.50 
Welders Helpers (same as Mechanic’s 

ere rer ee 5-40-6.25 
Shipping Department: 
EE Sirseisevees sacessn as ee anes end 5.40 
(0 SSA ee ey ee ore ere 5.40 
er eee re 6.05 
I codecs ss 54s 0 ema nss Peta 6.05 
ee ECE 6.05-6.65 
PE 5 nkc 5 sos ssccsess ens 6.65 
Labor Crew (Bull Gang): 
Rater & TAsetagyer. ..... «os ocecciese 6.05-8.00 
I oo oss 55 pec anewan ews 8.00 
Labor & Surveyor’s Helper.............. 6.35 
Riggers & Special L.bor................ 6.05 
ES oi ahs ips ee sees teionseoe 6.05 
CO eo er ree 5.40 
Mining Department: 
RE oo aha ibudaabnte Wan meee 6.05 
i ine dcasduisetunwed-enwmpaewan 6.15 
EE cic cnn Sesacankwaxtocaewes 6.25 
ME, sdincites ase ncuneads eniees<ace0n 6.25 
Mucking Machine—2 Drum............ 6.25 
Mucking Machine—Helper ............. 6.25 
Mucking Machine—3 Drum............. 7.20 
Underground Hoistman ................ 6.65 
EE ots on ch powakuinr ent awkiinweeice 6.65 
, TRIS RIE Re ate arte LApN fGen wt emt Fenr 6.65 
EE acai co Sneoaee<hsbiw cane seid 6.65 
ME sas Gi atdies4Kastdbwasnsaces 6.65 
Timbermen—Square-set ................ 7-15 
Miscellaneous: 
SED a.0.65 5d a pewdnenekeonimet esas 5.40 
Ct sickuaeeaneenenewe cme ce 5-40 
oe errr errr rr er 4-45 
EE, oe scncasadncavatteuttadaewes 5-40 
Boarding House: 
Dishwasher ........... $85.00 month and food 
RR eerere 85.00 month and food 
2nd Cook & Baker’s 

EE ae 105.00 month and food 
Er re 145.00 month and food 


That all surface employees who are regularly 
required to work in rotation on the day, evening, 
and graveyard shifts, or on any two of such 
shifts, shall, while performing such shift work, 
be paid twenty cents per day in addition to the 
minimum wages above specified, and all em- 
ployees who are employed steadily on the eve- 
ning or graveyard shifts, shall, while working 
on either of said shifts, be paid twenty cents 
per day in addition to the minimum wages above 
specified, and all underground employees who 


are required to work on the evening or grave- 
yard shifts shall, while working on either of 
said shifts, be paid thirty cents per day in 
addition to the minimum wages above specified. 

It is further understood and agreed that the 
minimum daily wages above specified shall not 
apply to any employee while serving as an 
apprentice nor shall the Company be required 
to increase the daily wage of any employee 
while he is training for a job or position paying 
a higher daily rate than he is then receiving; 
provided, however, that any such employee 
shall be deemed to be qualified for the rate of 
pay of the job or position in which he is em- 
ployed when he can satisfactorily perform the 
duties thereof with no more supervision than 
is required over the work of other qualified 
employees performing the same duties. 

4. That, with the exception of the baker and 
the chef, any time worked by an employee in 
the boarding house in excess of eight hours in 
any one day (which eight hours of work or 
less shall not be staggered over a period in 
excess of twelve and one-half hours except 
upon the payment by the Company of the over- 
time rate of pay as hereinafter in this paragraph 
provided for all work performed after the ex- 
piration of the twelfth and one-half consecutive 
hour) and any time worked by any other em- 
ployee in excess of eight hours in any one day 
or when called back to work after the comple- 
tion of his regular shift to perform work of 
an emergency nature, and any time worked by 
an employee, other than an employee employed 
in any one of Groups V, VI, VII, VIII, IX and 
XII as hereinafter defined, in excess of forty 
hours in any one week of seven consecutive 
days, shall be considered as overtime for which 
the Company shall pay wages at one and 
one-half times the regular minimum rate as 
provided in paragraph 3 above; provided, how- 
ever, that the Company shall not be required 
to pay wages at the overtime rate for any 
overtime worked by an employee by reason of 
his change from one shift to another, nor shall 
the Company be required to pay wages at the 
overtime rate to any employee who, due to the 
failure of another employee to report to work 
on time, is not relieved of his duties and for 
that reason is required to work beyond his 
regular shift. 

5. That any time worked on any of the fol- 
lowing listed holidays shall be considered over- 
time for which the Company shall pay wages 
at two times the regular minimum rate as 
provided in paragraph 3 above: Independence 
Day, Labor Day and Christmas Day. 

6. That except in the event of circumstances 
beyond the control of the Company employees 
employed in the boarding house shall not be 
required to work in excess of six days in any 
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week of seven consecutive days, and except in 
the event of an emergency, employees employed 
in any one of Groups V, VI, VII, VIII and IX, 
as hereinafter defined, shall not be required 
to work in excess of five days in any one week 
of seven consecutive days. 

7. That any employee who, in the absence 
of eight hours’ prior notice not to do so, 
reports for work on his regular shift at a time 
when his services are not required shall be 
paid the equivalent of two hours’ pay. Notice 
delivered to the customary place of residence 
of any employee shall be deemed to be the 
equivalent of personal notice. 

8. That the Company and the Union shall 
recognize the principle of seniority with respect 
to the layoff and rehiring of employees and 
with respect to their promotion to any opening 
or vacancy in any job or position included within 
the scope of the definition of the term “em- 
ployees” as hereinabove defined but subject, how- 
ever, to the following exceptions, terms and con- 
ditions: 

(a) That all employees, for the purpose of 
determining their respective seniority, shall be 
divided into the following designated groups: 

Group I—which shal! consist of all employees 
employed in the concentrating department of 
the mill. 

Group II—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed in the calcining department 
of the mill. 

Group I1I—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed in the crushing department of 
the mill. 

Group IV—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed in the dust recovery depart- 
ment of the mill. 

Group V—which shall consist of all employees 
employed in the mechanical department. 

Group VI—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed in the electrical department. 

Group VII—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed in the welding department. 

Group VIII—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed in the carpenters’ department. 

Group IX—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed in the sheet metal department. 

Group X—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed in the shipping department, 
including sackers, truckers and bulk loaders, 
and all employees employed in the labor crew, 
commonly known as the “bull gang”, and in 
miscellaneous jobs. 

Group XI—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed underground including skip 
tenders. 

Group XII—which shall consist of all em- 
ployees employed in the boarding house and 
recreation hall. 
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(b) That Groups XI and XII shall each 
constitute an entirely separate and exclusive 
unit for the application of said principle of 
seniority and no employee shall have or be 
entitled to any right of seniority in or with 
respect to either of said groups other than an 
employee employed in said group, nor shall any 
employee employed in either of said groups 
have or be entitled to any right of seniority 
in or with respect to any other group. 

(c) That all employees employed in Groups 
I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX and X shall 
be grouped together and shall constitute but one 
unit for the application of said principle of 
seniority; provided, however, that with respect 
to Groups I, II, III and IV no employee em- 
ployed in any one of said groups shall have or 
be entitled to any right of seniority in or with 
respect to any other of said four groups or in or 
with respect to Groups V, VI, VII, VIJI or IX 
other than the right, with the consent of the 
Company, to be transferred in the order of 
seniority to an opening or vacancy in the posi- 
tion of least seniority in another of said Groups 
I, I, II, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII and IX and pro- 
vided further that with respect to Groups V, VI, 
VII, VIII and IX no employee employed in any 
one of said groups shall have or be entitled to 
any right of seniority in or with respect to any 
other group with the exception of Group X and 
then only if such employee has been previously 
employed in said Group X. 

(d) That an employee’s seniority within any 
group shall be determined by the date of his 
entry into that group as a regular employee of 
that group; provided, however, that with the 
exception of employees who, under the provi- 
sions of the preceding paragraphs 8 (b) and 
8 (c) have no seniority rights in Group X, the 
seniority within Group X of any employee who 
at any time has been or may be employed therein, 
whether by reason of being laid off in another 
group or otherwise, shall be determined by the 
length of his service with the Company at said 
Kramer Plant and Mine; and provided further 
that any employee who of his own initiative and 
not upon the request of the Company volun- 
tarily transfers from any one of Groups I, II, 
III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII or IX to another of 
said groups shall lose his seniority in the group 
from which he transfers, but no such transfer 
shall be deemed to be a voluntary transfer unless 
the employee so transferred shall have made a 
written application therefor and shall have 
stated in substance therein that the request for 
such transfer was voluntarily made. 

(e) That no new employee shall have or be 
entitled to any right of seniority until he has 
worked continuously for four consecutive weeks 
of the regular length of work week. 
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(f) That no opening or vacancy in any job 
or position shall be deemed to constitute an op- 
portunity for promotion unless such job or posi- 
tion will provide employment for at least thirty 
days. 

(g) That whenever there is an opening or 
vacancy in any one of Groups L.D.O., S.D.S., 
V, VI, VII, VIII, IX or XI which requires the 
services of a skilled craftsman, mechanic, timber- 
man or miner, the Company may employ any- 
one, regardless of his previous employment with 
the Company, to fill such job or position, if it 
does not then know of an employee in said 
groups who can qualify therefor, it being under- 
stood and agreed that any employee who wishes 
to place the Company on notice of his expe- 
rience and qualifications as a skilled craftsman, 
mechanic, timberman or miner shall register 
such information with the Company so that it 
may be checked for verification. That if the 
Company employs any such skilled craftsman, 
mechanic, timberman or miner who was not 
previously in the employment of the Company, 
he shall not thereafter, in the event of a layoff, 
regardless of the seniority that he has then ac- 
quired, be permitted to displace any employee 
holding a position of inferior rank to that which 
he occupied when he was first employed. 

It is further understood and agreed, anything 
in this paragraph to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that muckers, with three or more years’ 
seniority, shall be eligible for advancement to 
miners’ jobs if, in the opinion of the Company 
and the Union, they are capable of performing 
a miner’s work, and that for each two outside 
miners hereafter hired by the Company not less 
than one mucker shall be advanced or broken in 
as a miner. 

(h) That, except as provided in the preceding 
paragraph, no opening or vacancy in any job or 
position which constitutes an opportunity for the 
promotion of an employee shall be permanently 
filled by the Company until after it has posted 
notice thereof on the bulletin board in front of 
the office building at said Kramer Plant and 
Mine and on the mine safety bulletin board at 
the mine foreman’s office for a period of seventy- 
two hours, during which period all employees 
who desire to apply for said job or position shall 
do so; that the failure of any employee to make 
such application shall disqualify him for the 
promotion involved. A copy of any notice so 
posted by the Company, and a copy of all appli- 
cations for the job or position posted, shall be 
furnished to the Executive Committee of the 
Union or the seniority custodian thereof. 

That after the expiration of said seventy-two 
hour period the job or position to be filled shall 
be given on trial to the employee applying there- 
for who has the greatest seniority rights with 


respect to such promotion if, in the judgment of 
the Company and of the Executive Committee, 
or other representative of the Union, he is quali- 
fied therefor on the basis of his ability, expe- 
rience and general fitness; but if such employee 
is not so qualified, then the job or position to be 
filled shall in the first instance be given on trial, 
as among the remaining employees applying 
therefor, to the employee of the greatest seniority 
rights who is so qualified in the judgment of the 
Company and of the Executive Committee, or 
other representative, of the Union; that if the 
employee to whom the job or position is thus 
awarded does not prove to be qualified there- 
for, such employee shall be demoted to his for- 
mer position and other employees applying there- 
for who are deemed qualified by the Company 
and the Executive Committee, or other repre- 
sentative of the Union shall then, in the order 
of their seniority rights with respect thereto, be 
given an opportunity or trial in the manner 
aforesaid to fill such job or position, but sub- 
ject, however, as aforesaid to demotion for 
failure to qualify. 

(i) That, when not inconsistent with the other 
provisions of this agreement, the Company, when 
it is practicable and convenient so to do, shall 
award short time jobs to employees in the order 
of their seniority. 

(j) That any employee who is demoted to a 
position within the group in which he is em- 
ployed, or who refuses or fails to take advantage 
of an opportunity for promotion to a position 
within the group in which he is employed, or 
who is disqualified therefor under the provisions 
of the preceding paragraph 8 (h) shall lose his 
seniority in such group over the employee who 
is advanced or whom he thus permits to advance 
ahead of him. 

(k) That at the time of a reduction of the 
working force by reason of a curtailment of 
operations, reduced production or other similar 
event, the Company may retain in its employ- 
ment, and may transfer from any job or position 
to another, whether in the same or different 
groups, such employees, irrespective of their 
seniority, as it deems necessary or advisable in 
the interest of efficiency and economy of opera- 
tions, it being understood and agreed, however, 
that as rapidly as the resumption of a normal 
working force will permit, such employees as 
have been transferred under the conditions 
aforesaid shall be retransferred to their former 
jobs or positions with their former seniority re- 
stored. It is further understood and agreed 
that if, under the conditions aforesaid, certain 
employees are retained in the employment of 
the Company, the Company shall show sufficient 
cause therefor. 
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(1) That all employees who have been laid 
off and who desire to return to work when an 
opportunity for their reemployment occurs shall 
register with the Company for that purpose and 
shall keep the superintendent’s office at said 
Kramer Plant and Mine advised at all times of 
their mail and telegraph address; that each em- 
ployee so registered shall be notified by the 
Company of the first opportunity for his reem- 
ployment, such notice to be given personally or 
sent by mail or telegraph to his last known ad- 
dress; that any employee who fails to so register 
or to keep the superintendent’s office advised of 
his mail and telegraph address, or who fails 
to accept an offer of reemployment within twenty- 
four hours after receipt of personal notice 
thereof, or if such notice is sent by mail or tele- 
graph within twenty-four hours after such 
notice is delivered at the address to which sent 
or any employee who fails to report to work 
within twenty-four hours after his acceptance 
of an offer of reemployment, or within such 
longer period thereafter as may be specified or 
agreed to by the Company, shall thereupon for- 
feit his seniority rights with respect to reem- 
ployment until restored by the mutual agreement 
of the Union and the Company. 

9. That at the time of a layoff of employees 
or a reduction of the working force, no employee 
shall be displaced by anyone in the employment 
of the Company who is excluded from the defini- 
tion of the term “employee” as hereinabove de- 
fined, it being understood and agreed, however, 
that nothing in this paragraph or in this agree- 
ment contained shall preclude any such person 
who is excluded from the definition of the term 
“employee” from performing or continuing to 
perform his usual and customary duties at all 
times. 

10. That any employee who, by reason of his 
seniority, ability or other qualifications, or for 
any other reason, is not laid off at a time of 
the reduction of the working force, a curtailment 
of operations or other similar event but is re- 
tained in the employment of the Company, or if 
laid off is reemployed by the Company in some 
position other than that in which he is regularly 
employed, shall be paid the wages of the position 
in which he is retained or reemployed; pro- 
vided, however, that when an opening occurs 
in his former position he shall be retransferred 
thereto and his former wages restored. 

11, The Company shall keep and maintain a 
seniority list of all employees employed at said 
Kramer Plant and Mine and shall furnish the 
Union with a copy thereof; that any changes 
made therein shall be communicated to the Union 
not less than once each month. 

12, That two weeks’ vacation with pay shall 
be granted to each employee during each calen- 
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dar year who at any time during such year 
shall have then completed twenty-four months 
of employment with the Company during the 
preceding thirty months, and one week’s vacation 
with pay shall be granted to each employee dur- 
ing each calendar year who at any time during 
such year shall have then completed twelve 
months of employment with the Company during 
the preceding fifteen months; that time off on 
leaves of absence, shut downs and layoffs, other 
than leaves of absence and layoffs for accident 
or illness, shall be excluded in computing the 
length of employment; that said vacations with 
pay may be granted at such time or times as 
suits the convenience of the Company, but the 
Company shall, nevertheless, endeavor to sus- 
pend operations for two weeks during the pe- 
riod of summer vacations in Los Angeles City 
schools for the purpose of granting vacations 
with pay to all employees who may then be en- 
titled thereto. 

13. That the Company and the Union and 
each of its members shall at all times exercise 
due diligence to conform with all applicable 
laws of the State of California relating to the 
operation of mines and to the safety of those 
working therein. 

14. That all surface employees, including em- 
ployees employed in the labor crew or “bull 
gang,” shall be at their respective places of 
work if known, at the start of their shifts as 
signalled by the second of two whistles, the first 
of which shall precede the other by five minutes, 
and they must remain at their respective places 
of work until their shift has been completed as 
signalled by whistle. That the time of under- 
ground employees shall run from “collar to col- 
lar”, and the last skipload of men hoisted must 
coincide with the whistle at the end of their 
shifts. 

15. That “shift men” who at meal times are 
relieved by others and who eat meals in the 
boarding house shall conform to whistle at mid- 
day and to boarding house siren at other meal 
hours, and shall not be absent from their work 
for a longer time than necessary to eat. Board- 
ing house siren will sound for meals at the fol- 
lowing hours: 6:30 A.M., 11:35 A.M., 11:55 
A.M., 4:30 P.M., 4:50 P.M. 

16. That the Company shall grant to any of 
its employees at said Kramer Plant and Mine, 
without loss of seniority, the following leaves of 
absence, but all bidding rights of any employee 
while absent on any such leave shall be waived: 

(a) In the event and during the illness of any 
employee or of any member of his immediate 
family, he shall be entitled to a leave of absence. 

(b) In the event of the death of any member 
of an employee’s immediate family, he shall be 
entitled to a leave of absence of such duration 
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as may be appropriate under the circumstances. 

(c) Any employee shall be entitled to short 
leaves of absence when he can show legitimate 
reason therefor; provided, however, that when 
it is necessary to provide a substitute for the 
employee requesting such leave of absence, the 
Company shall be given a reasonable time within 
which to provide for such substitute. 

(d) Any employee with one or more years 
of service with the Company shall be entitled 
to one leave of absence each year for not to 
exceed forty-five continuous days; provided, 
however, that application therefor shall be made 
at least five days in advance and that not more 
than ten employees shall be entitled to such 
leaves of absence at any one time; and provided 
further that no employee shall be entitled to such 
leave of absence for the purpose of taking or 
securing other employment or engaging in any 
business activity. It is understood and agreed 
that where necessary to provide a substitute for 
the employee requesting such leave of absence, 
the Company will be given additional time within 
which to provide for such substitute. 

17. That in the event of any dispute between 
the Company and the Union as to the meaning 
or interpretation of any provision or provisions 
of this agreement, or in the event of any alleged 
grievance arising thereunder, the parties hereto 
shall exercise every amicable means to settle or 
adjust such dispute or grievance; but in the 
event of the failure to accomplish the settlement 
or adjustment thereof, such dispute or grievance 
shall be referred to a board of five arbitrators 
for their majority decision which shall be bind- 
ing upon all parties involved. Two of said 
arbitrators shall be appointed by each of the 
parties hereto and the fifth shall be selected by 
the four arbitrators so chosen. Each party hereto 
shall pay the expenses of the arbitrators ap- 
pointed by it, but all other expenses incurred 
in connection with such arbitration shall be 
borne equally. That no matter shall be referred 
to said board of arbitration nor shall it have 
authority with respect to any matter not specifi- 
cally covered by this agreement. 

18. That this agreement shall become of full 
force and effect on the day and year first above 
written and shall continue one year thereafter, 
or longer, until terminated or modified. Should 
either party hereto desire te terminate or modify 
this agreement, on or after one year, such party 
shall give sixty (60) days’ notice in writing to 
the other party of such intent to so terminate 
or modify. Should the notice cover modification, 
it should state the proposed modification desired. 
The other party, within ten days after receipt 
of such notice shall either accept or reject the 
proposal or request a conference to negotiate 
the proposal. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto 
have executed this agreement the day and year 
first above written. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY, 
By F. L. Jenirer, 
President. 


BORAX WORKERS UNION NO. 19820 A.F.L. 


STANLEY D. SAUssER, 

L. W. Barnes, 

Grover C. Henry, 

CarL MILTON OBERLENDER, 
BELForD BricKLEyY, 
HERMAN R. CLARK. 


Grain and Mill Workers No. 19634 


Article I—Working Hours 


1—Guarantee. Thirty-six (36) hours shall 
constitute a week’s work. 

2—Day’s Work. Eight (8) hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work. 

3—Saturday Work. Work performed prior 
to 12:00 o’clock noon on any Saturday will be 
paid for at straight time rates. Work performed 
after 12:00 o’clock noon on any Saturday will 
be paid for at rate of time and one-half. Hours 
worked on any Saturday will not be used in 
computing the 36 Hour weekly guarantee pro- 
vided in paragraph I of this article. 

4-—Overtime. Time worked in excess of eight 
(8) hours on any week day will be paid for at 
a rate of time and one-half. 


Article II—Sunday and Holiday Work 


Double time shall be paid for Sunday and the 
following Holidays: New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas, or the day that is celebrated for them. 


Article I1I—Wages 


Sixty-five cents per hour shall be the minimum 
rate of pay for all employees, except inexpe- 
rienced employees who shall be paid a minimum 
rate of fifty cents per hour for the first 160 hours, 
at the expiration of which time he shall be paid 
the sixty-five cents minimum hourly rate. No 
employee shall be discharged after thirty (30) 
days services, without the approval of the shop 
committee and the representative of the Union. 


Article I[V—Employment 


The Company agrees to employ only mem- 
bers in good standing in Local Number 19634 of 
the Grain and Mill Workers Union, and call 
the representative of said Local for the filling 
of any and all vacancies that may occur. The 
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Management recognizes that all employees have 
the right to self-organization: to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations and to engage in con- 
certed activities for the purpose of the collec- 
tive bargaining, or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion. The Management agrees that there shall 
be no discriminations in regard to hire or tenure 
of employment, or any term or condition of em- 
ployment, in order to discourage membership 
in any labor organizations. The Management 
further agrees to abide by and observe all the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. 


Article V—Millwrights 
The Millwright may use as many employees 
as necessary to maintain and keep in repair 
any and all machinery, such employees to be of 
his own choosing, but such employees shall not 
be asked to do work that conflicts with other 
affliated Unions. 


Article VI—Seniority 


Seniority shall govern in the filling of all 
positions and/or vacancies. Reductions in forces 
shall be made in seniority order, when forces 
are increased employees shall be returned to 
service in seniority order provided they file their 
names and addresses with Local representative 
of the Grain and Mill Workers Union No. 19634. 
Employee’s seniority will date from last time of 
entering service, unless otherwise agreed to. 

A seniority roster will be made and main- 
tained, showing name, occupation and seniority 
date of each employee. 

Each roster will be revised and posted for the 
information of employees on January 2nd of 
each year and will be open for protests and cor- 
rection for a period of thirty (30) days. Those 
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last on the seniority list shall be used for dinner 
hours and cleaning molasses line work. 


Article VIII 


This agreement shall become effective on the 
12th day of June, 1938, and shall remain in force 
and effect for one year, and thereafter from 
year to year unless changed in the following 
manner: Should the employees desire to change 
or revise this agreement, thirty days written 
notice prior to June 12th of each year, accom- 
panied by the proposed changes, shall be given 
and before the expiration of said notice, con- 
ference shall be arranged with the view of nego- 
tiating to a conclusion. 

The Company further agrees to meet with the 
Representative of the Union and Shop Commit- 
tee to discuss working conditions and any griev- 
ances that may arise, within twenty-four (24) 
hours after the request of the Representative of 
the Union for a meeting. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties have here- 
unto subscribed their names in duplicate this 
13th day of June, 1938. 

THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY, 
By A. E. OPPELMAN, 
President. 
SHOP COMMITTEE, 
L. G. YATes, 
Henry Durr, 
G. ScHUTTE, 


GRAIN AND MILL WORKERS UNION 


NO. 19634 
By James Tove, 
Business Representative. 


PRAYER OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Lord, I do not ask for houses of steel, 
Nor houses built of stone; 

But for the exultation to feel 
The tug on muscle and bone. 


Not for wealth or men at my commands, 
Nor peace when I am through— 

I only ask work for these hands, 
Work for these hands to do. 


—RayYMOND KRESENSKY. 











APPEALED BENEFIT DECISIONS ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Pennsylvania. SS 167-09-2523. 
Claimant’s regular occupation is firing 
boilers, at which occupation he was 
employed by Crucible Steel Company 
from January 1, 1937 to September 
30, 1937. Original claim denied on 
ground claimant admitted nominal 
ownership of a drug store and that 
while unemployed from his regular 
work he assisted in doing certain me- 
nial tasks about the establishment for 
which he received no compensation. 
Denial of claim based on ground he 
was not totally unemployed. Record 
disclosed claimant does not receive 
any compensation for the work that he 
does in connection with this business, 
that title to the store is in his name 
merely as a convenience to his mother 
who is the actual owner. 

Testimony disclosed that nature of 
work performed by claimant is merely 
incidental to the running and carrying 
on of this business; that the store is 
conducted and attended by the mother 
and sister of claimant and that the 
said claimant is available and ready 
for work. 

Findings: Claimant is totally un- 
employed within the meaning of the 
Law and is entitled to receive com- 
pensation in accordance with the wage 
record disclosed in decision of the 
Referee. 


Alabama 


Opinion rendered by General Coun- 
sel for Alabama Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission. 


The following decision was ren- 
dered on the question of whether 
members of the National Guard will 
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be eligible for benefits during the 
weeks spent by them in their summer 
encampment. 

The law specifically defines those 
persons partially or wholly unem- 
ployed. Since, during the weeks of 
summer encampment held by the Na- 
tional Guard the members thereof are 
fully engaged in drilling, practicing, 
and performing required work, these 
duties, drilling, etc., constitute full 
work days and full work weeks. Mem- 
bers of the Guard receive pay for at- 
tending the encampment, either for 
“wage earning services” or for “per- 
sonal services.” Members of the 
Guard are therefore not partially or 
wholly unemployed during the period 
of the encampment within the mean- 
ing of the Alabama Unemployment 
Compensation Act. 


Decision of General Counsel of 
Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission. 


The following decision was ren- 
dered by the General Counsel on the 
question of whether pensions paid to 
retired workers are wages within the 
contemplation of the Act. The case 
was described as a person, 76 years of 
age and founder of a company, re- 
tired on a pension on August 1, 1937. 
Prior to that date he received a 
monthly salary. The question at issue 
is really whether the pension is to be 
deemed wages and therefore taxable. 

Finding: The law defines wages as 
any form of remuneration for em- 
ployment received by a person from 
his employer, whether paid directly or 
indirectly by the employer, including 
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salaries, commissions, bonuses, and 
the reasonable money value of board, 
rent, housing, lodging, payments in 
kind, and similar advantages. To 
constitute employment there must be 
a legal relationship of employer and 
employee existing between the person 
for whom the services are performed 
and the individuals who perform 
them. A worker who is pensioned by 
his employer and who performs no 
services for his former employer does 
not occupy the legal relationship of 
employee with respect to such former 
employer. It therefore follows that 
pensions are not wages. Not being 
wages, such amounts as are received 
by a pensioner should not be consid- 
ered in determining the contribution 
liability of the employer. It is ob- 
vious that no deductions are to be 
made from the pensions so paid to the 
former employee. 


Maryland 


Claimant was employed as a chauf- 
feur and porter for over four years; 
he worked for the period of nine 
months at Store No. 1 as a porter; 
was transferred to Store No. 12 
where he worked as a chauffeur and 
porter for about three years, and was 
then transferred to Store No. 36 
where he worked as a chauffeur and 
porter for about eight months. 

Claimant testified that his transfer 
from Store No. 1 to Store No. 12 was 
a promotion and his transfer to Store 
No. 36 was made because of his fa- 
miliarity with the particular neigh- 
borhood; that he obeyed all orders, 
whether concerning his duties as 
chauffeur or as porter, and that he 
made every effort to cooperate with 
the manager of the store to which he 
was assigned, and his fellow em- 
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ployees; that the only recollection he 
had of any difficulty with an employee 
in any store was some slight difference 
of opinion with the young woman em- 
ployed at the cosmetic counter in 
Store No. 36 who was required to 
check the returns made by the claim- 
ant from his C.O.D. collections; that 
there was never any shortage in his 
accounts and that he had never been 
told or given any warning about his 
alleged indifference towards his work 
and lack of cooperation with others. 

The Employment Manager, repre- 
senting the employer, stated that 
there was nothing against the claim- 
ant’s employment record other than 
the remarks made by the Manager of 
Store No. 36 on the “Notice of Resig- 
nation or of Request for Transfer or 
Dismissal” as follows: “As a chauf- 
feur he is fairly satisfactory. As a 
porter he is more or less indifferent 
towards his duties, in that he does not 
cooperate with others. I also find him 
negligent in reporting and taking care 
of details,” and that claimant refused 
to bring this notice to the office. (It is 
the practice to furnish employee with 
such a notice which he is required to 
take to the Employment Manager’s 
Office) ; that claimant’s previous serv- 
ice record was not considered, as the 
manager’s reasons for dismissal were 
not questioned; and that this claim- 
ant had been reported by the manager 
about two weeks prior to the recom- 
mendation for dismissal and the claim- 
ant was not given a hearing. Further, 
that claimant would not be considered 
for a position as chauffeur-porter but 
might be considered for a position as 
chauffeur. 

Manager of Store No. 36 was not 
present at the hearing so there is no 
record of any specific instances of mis- 
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conduct and in fact the Employment 
Manager did not advance any reasons 
other than those contained in the 
aforementioned Notice of Dismissal. 

Claimant stated he refused to take 
the Notice of Dismissal to the Em- 
ployment Manager because the facts 
as stated were not true, and further 
that he had never received any repri- 
mand or previous warning from the 
store manager. 

Decision: Upon consideration of 
the facts, members of the Appeal 
Tribunal do not feel that this is a 
case of discharge for misconduct con- 
nected with the employee’s work, but 
a discharge for unsatisfactory service; 
that the unsatisfactory performance 
of duties, without any acts which 
might imply misconduct, does not con- 
stitute misconduct. Even without con- 
sidering claimant’s prior employment 
record, which appeared to be satisfac- 
tory, Tribunal members are of the 
opinion that period of disqualification 
of Deputy should be rescinded. 


Utah 


38-A-12. Employer involved in this 
case is a railroad company engaged in 
extensive operations covering many 
states. In the conduct of its activities, 
it is necessary that general repair and 
construction work be performed on 
various bridges, buildings, and rail- 
road cars belonging to the railroad 
company. As a matter of convenience, 
the railroad has divided its service 
areas into divisions. The division be- 
tween Ogden, Utah, and Rawlings, 
Wyoming, being known as the West- 
ern Division. Each division has a 
bridge and building department which 
performs the necessary construction 
and repair work demanded by such 
division. For the more efficient opera- 


tion of this department, the employer 
has further broken down the same 
into what is commonly known as 
bridge and building gangs. These 
gangs, in the course of their opera- 
tions, travel from point to point on 
orders emanating from the division 
headquarters. 

Employee (appellant in this case) 
was hired to perform services with 
one of the bridge and building gangs 
on the Western Division. The activ- 
ities of the members of such gang were 
controlled as to conditions of work, 
seniority rights, etc., by an agreement 
entered into between the employer 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees. 

There appeared to be nothing in 
this agreement that requires the em- 
ployee to establish his home or resi- 
dence at, or be assigned to, any sta- 
tionary base inside or outside of the 
Division. He is, however, required to 
live at or near the place at which he is 
performing services when on a regular 
assignment, carrying on his operations 
from such place. 

In attempting to determine the 
state into which contributions are pay- 
able on employees of this kind, the 
Utah Unemployment Compensation 
Law requires: first the test of localiza- 
tion. In discussing the possibilities of 
localizing employment in any particu- 
lar state, under a given set of facts 
surrounding the performance of serv- 
ice of any particular employee, it is 
the practice usually to look to the na- 
ture of the work performed and what 
is most important of all to the con- 
tract of hire under which he is operat- 
ing. As the contract of hire, in the 
instant case goes to the general re- 
quirements of the whole division and 
not to the particular job performed, 
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and in view of the fact that the di- 
vision covers a large area, such area 
running into two different states, it 
would be impossible to localize such 
employment as each particular job 
performed is inextricably linked with 
the continuous cycle of work required. 

The localization test having failed, 
the next requirement is to look for the 
base of operations. As indicated, the 
members of the bridge and building 
gang are not required to live at any 
particular place, and there seems to 
be no permanent base from which they 
are required to radiate in the per- 
formance of such services as are de- 
manded by the division. It seems, 
however, that there is a temporary 
base established at any point to which 
employee is assigned, employee being 
required to live at such point during 
the period of time necessary to com- 
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plete the particular job, carrying on 
his operations from such point and 
using it, more or less, as a temporary 
base. 

Appeal Tribunal finds that the base 
of operations of the employee shifted 
to any given place where his services 
are required within the meaning of 
the Utah Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law. For this reason contribu- 
tions on such work performed are 
properly recorded in the state in which 
such service was rendered. 

Decision: The initial determination 
of the Unemployment Compensation 
Representative which was to the ef- 
fect that employee was ineligible for 
benefits because of insufficient earn- 
ings in the State of Utah during the 
qualifying period, is sustained. Bene- 
fits denied accordingly. 


REPLICA 


Love is the architect of every saint, 

That with the seasoned timber of restraint 

A high-walled temple rears, with worship filled, 
And kindness, wine from sanctity distilled. 


Here, Love, that builds men strong and women kind, 
Gently removes the flowing blood and tears 

From eyes that too much sorrow has made blind, 
From faces darkened by a night of fears. 


One on the way to Calvary slowly walked, 
Who heard the rabble’s shout, and saw a Face 
That kept her silent while the others talked. 
And suddenly the towel they watched her place 
Within His hands was imaging her King 

As proof that kindness is a holy thing. 


—SisTER MiriaM. 


























DANISH COOPERATIVES AND UNIONS 


Harry M. Lunp 


MERICAN labor, viewing its 
A own problems, might well con- 
sider trade union organization 
in other parts of the world, particu- 
larly the Scandinavian countries 
where trends, long existent, parallel 
forms only recently crystallized here. 
Denmark, geographically fastened 
to the continent by its Jutland sector, 
lying north of Germany at Schlesswig- 
Holstein, has a powerful labor and co- 
operative movement meriting the con- 
sideration of organized workers 
everywhere. . 

Both these tremendous forces flow 
out of Danish ideology and the eco- 
nomic life of this little country of 
4,000,000 people. Compared to what 
exists in America, it is difficult to de- 
scribe the power of unions and co- 
operatives existing in Danish society. 
One can generalize by saying that by 
political and economic collaboration 
the workers and farmers virtually run 
their own affairs in Denmark. 

From this point one must discuss 
particulars and point out that work- 
ers there are unionized upon an ad- 
vanced basis. The movement is pri- 
marily craft in nature, powerful in 
bargaining power and large in num- 
bers. 

To take an outstanding example, 
the 97 per cent organization of brick- 
layers best indicates the power that 
organized labor can have. These 
workers are employed under fixed 
conditions requiring year-round work, 
earning wages comparable to Amer- 
ican bricklayers, and having innumer- 
able trade union benefits such as sick 
leave, insurance on the job and for 


health, summer rest homes, clubs and 
other benefits. This is an important 
example of Danish trade union or- 
ganization, for it is the major unit 
in the building trades industry of a 
damp, sea country where most build- 
ing work is based upon brick. Well 
organized through the Murerfor 
Bundet, as the unit is called, Danish 
bricklayers virtually control other 
building trades and force standard 
working conditions of a high level. 

Regarding the entire movement 
there are 491,058 members of 87 
closely integrated unions; of this 
number but 39,429 are outside the 
National Federation. (These fig- 
ures are given for January 1, 1938, 
by central office of the Federation.) 
This 12 percentage of Denmark is 
virtually the same as that of Sweden, 
which is significant, for Sweden is by 
far a more industrial country and thus 
has a greater number of organizable 
workers. 

These figures indicate Danish work- 
ers stand in the forefront of the 
Scandinavian labor movements. 

One cannot, however, rely entirely 
upon figures for they present only 
part of the picture. Another factor 
of great importance is the militant 
spirit of the Danish working class. 
Workers there are bound together as 
a national federation in a fighting 
spirit of unity that holds out against 
greatest of odds and has endured six 
decades of struggle. 

Part and parcel of this progressive 
spirit is the political expression of 
Danish economic organization. One 
feels the governmental apparatus in 
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all its forms is run fairly and hu- 
manely because it is the workers them- 
selves who manage it, even down to 
the smallest municipal unit. 

This governmental control by the 
workers flows from the political or- 
ganization, closely linked to the 
Danish National Trade Union Fed- 
eration, called the Social-Democratic 
party. Each trade union member 
pays a per capita fee to support the 
political activities of the trade union 
movement. 

The economic needs that can be 
met upon the political arena are out- 
lined each year when the national 
federation meets in its May Copen- 
hagen congress. Once adopted, this 
program is automatically put into 
practice, for labor movement officials 
hold high places in parliament, called 
the Rigsdag. At the moment the 
Social Demokraten Parti controls 
both houses of this legislative diet. 

If we think of the labor movement 
in this larger sense as being a com- 
bination of economic and political 
forces, then we have a conception of 
the power it wields over Danish life. 

The major unit in this primarily 
craft union movement is the Unskilled 
Workers union, called the Arbejs- 
mands-Forbund. It is composed of 
the various unskilled workers em- 
ployed in diverse industries, and may 
said to be bound together on a craft 
basis. It has various sections for the 
various types of workers and writes a 
definite contract for their varying 
needs, 

This union has 164,000 members 
and is the largest union in terms of 
membership. The average pay of 
these workers, high in cotton textile 
and low in tile or brick industries, is 
about 35 cents per hour in American 
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money. However, living is cheap in 
Denmark, making it difficult to form 
a comparison but one can say that this 
type of Danish worker lives better 
than the average unskilled American 
worker. This average of 35 cents 
per hour is an estimate of the entire 
country, and in the capital city of 
Copenhagen, the rate is 36 to 40 cents 
per hour. These figures come from 
the national Federation’s report, 
which gives a precise estimate of the 
wage of every trade and industry. 

Next in size is the Machinists and 
Blacksmiths organization with 34,- 
942 at the 1937 tabulation. Here we 
have one of the better paid groups of 
Danish workers for we find the less 
skilled of this group are paid from 
39 cents per hour and upward, in the 
smaller cities; in Copenhagen and 
other large cities, the rate is 44 cents 
and up for the same group. For 
these same wages we make the allow- 
ance made for the unskilled workers 
as described above in order to deter- 
mine what this wage means to Amer- 
ican workers. 

Also of real interest to white col- 
lar and professional workers organ- 
ized under the banner of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is the third 
place showing of the Retail Clerks 
and Office Workers union which 
claimed 28,000 members one year 
ago. This is a large number of or- 
ganized workers out of a field of 40,- 
000 to 50,000 potentially organizable 
workers. This record, which exceeds 
the post-war high of the group by 
8,000 members, can be traced to the 
highly organized propaganda cam- 
paign conducted by the unit, one which 
utilizes radio, movies, first-class pub- 
licists and thousands of dollars worth 
of printed matter. 
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Having nearly tripled its member- 
ship this white collar group named the 
Handels- og Kontormedhjaelperfor- 
bund, does not have all its member- 
ship in the larger cities but is organ- 
ized on a superior basis even in tiny 
hamlets. It is not only significant in 
the economic field but also has politi- 
cal strength for its secretary-treas- 
urer, Julius Hansen, is one of the 
highest officials in the Copenhagen 
municipal government and is close to 
the king and parliament. 

A study of the constituent units re- 
veals many other things of interest 
which are characteristic of the Danish 
movement. While the percentage is 
not as high as in Finland, many 
women work in Denmark, often hold- 
ing jobs of skill. For example, in the 
garment industry’s union, which in- 
cludes both clothes makers and 
tailors, there are nearly 10,000 
women out of an organized member- 
ship of 14,000. Similarly in textiles, 
out of 18,000 unionized workers, 
there are 11,000 women. Of the 
8,800 organized tobacco workers, 
5,900 are women. As for the skilled 
groups, one finds that in an organiza- 
tion of 5,100 bookbinders that 3,900 
are women. On the other hand in 
contrast to this high percentage of 
women found in certain groups, there 
are only 6,600 women sales clerks and 
office employees out of a total mem- 
bership of 28,000. It is to be noted 
that the majority of organized women 
live in Copenhagen, 43,000 out of 
71,000. 

One finds in Denmark a strong 
trade union movement which has the 
traditions of many decades. Its 
greatest accomplishment has been the 
realization of vital social values for 
the working class. 
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Having this informational back- 
ground of the Danish trade union 
movement, we now consider prob- 
lems facing the working class of Den- 
mark and seek for those corrective 
steps taken to solve them. 

Realizing that Denmark has an 
agricultural economy and no natural 
resources, it is evident that economic 
problems there arc more complex 
than ours in America. Essentially, 
the social issues organized workers in 
Denmark meet are the same as ours. 
As to the economic problems, they 
include those relating to the needs of 
an economic crisis, while the latter 
grow out of the social change taking 
place the world over. 

Regarding the former, Otto Jen- 
sen, information and propaganda sec- 
retary of the National Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Social-Demo- 
kratic Parti, writes this mid-May, 
1938, statement for the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST : 

“A considerable number of bills 
have been passed during the last ses- 
sion of Parliament in order to coun- 
teract unemployment and depression. 
The legislation is a continuation of 
the work carried on ever since the 
beginning of the crisis (in the fall of ) 
1931. Effects of the measures are to 
be seen by the unemployment figures: 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


“Supression of overtime work, help 
to purchase fuel, meat, bacon and 
milk to distressed persons, 93 million 
Kroner (about 29 million dollars) 
for house building, holidays, with 


31.7 per cent of the workers 
28.8 “ “ “ce “ “ 
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19.7 
19.6 
21.9 
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pay, 2 weeks, 40 million Kroner for 
parcelling out (about 10 million dol- 
lars), 40 million Kroner for struggle 
against the youth unemployment are 
some of the most important laws en- 
acted. 

“On account of the lack of foreign 
currency it is still necessary to main- 
tain the Currency-Central, which reg- 
ulates, to some extent, imports and 
exports. Sheltered from this Central 
it has been possible to develop a con- 
siderable industry, export, and indus- 
try goods while the agricultural ex- 
port has decreased.” 

One can appreciate the worth of 
the program by merely reading this 
account given by this leading figure in 
the Danish labor movement. It be- 
comes far more significant, however, 
if we consider the program in relation 
to the social legislation written by 
Danish labor in the past few decades, 
which, for its excellence, is paralleled 
few places elsewhere. 

As to the broader issues of the 
social change, Jensen states: 

“The first object of the Labor- 
movement (during) the transforma- 
tion of society which is now taking 
place is to secure planned, controlled 
production and distribution, which re- 
quires state intervention and assist- 
ance. 

“The program includes: the de- 
mand for nationalization of the cen- 
tral bank of issue, partially carried 
out; more rigorous control of the 
banking system as a whole; safe- 
guarding of agricultural markets and 
development of production; control 
of the profits of large undertakings 
and measures to secure consolidation 
of capital and reserves for new de- 
velopment of plants, etc. The realiz- 
ation of several points has begun and 
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it is the intention to present to the 
coming Congress of the National 
Trades Union Federation a program 
of work that will continue the lines 
mentioned.” 

To gain a more thorough apprecia- 
tion of the labor movement in this 
little island kingdom of Denmark we 
consider two more phases of activity, 
workers education and cooperation. 

Workers’ education is very effective 
there, largely because of state sup- 
port. Utilized by the workers and 
farmers, the Workers Education as- 
sociation has 400,000 members. Of 
this number, virtually 300,000 are 
both labor and labor party members, 
80,000 from the cooperatives, and 
20,000 members from the Socialist 
youth movement. 

In its various activities, the WEA 
spends more than $100,000 annually 
on labor and farmer education. In 
the study circles conducted by the 
“Arbejdernes Oplysnings Forbund” 
(Workers Education Association) 
there were more than 125,000 par- 
ticipants, according to a 1936-37 re- 
port. These study groups are about 
20 in number and deal with labor law, 
social aspects of labor, labor eco- 
nomics, labor politics, and various 
other subjects including a thorough 
study of Marxism. 

In addition there are many lecture 
courses, evening schools, labor movie 
services, workers colleges, labor li- 
braries, music groups, tours, corre- 
spondence courses, and exchange of 
students with England and Geneva as 
a part of the activity of the WEA. 

As in other Scandinavian countries, 
Denmark has a well developed, highly 
intricate system of cooperation. One 
may well say that it dominates every 
phase of the country’s life. 




















Merely to list the main stream of 
this movement gives one an idea of 
the advanced stage of its develop- 
ment. Among its many activities are 
those relating to: credit service, com- 
modity distribution, urban consumer 
service, canteens (a unit for provision 
buying and distribution as a military 
post exchange), bakeries, workers 
productive agencies, housing, pur- 
chase of farm requisites, buying of 
fertilizer, seed supply, cement pro- 
duction, electrical production, insur- 
ance, banks, village banks, farm proc- 
essing and marketing, dairying, cattle 
export, stock breeding, welfare and 
education, and various other rural co- 
operative agencies. 

These many enterprises, which 
seek to make better the lot of Danish 
workers and farmers, are firmly 
bound together into a central unit. 
The intricate interworkings of this 
movement is adequately described in 
U. S. Federal government study pub- 
lished in February, 1937, entitled: 
“The Inquiry on Cooperative Enter- 
prise in Europe, 1937.” 

It is this Central Cooperative com- 
mittee, with offices in the Danish cap- 
ital city, Copenhagen, which furthers 
this phase of the Danish labor move- 
ment. One can evaluate this work 
in terms of its specific details by 
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noting there are five groups with 
memberships of more than 60,000, 
having a total membership of more 
than 880,000. They are: consumer’s 
distributive units with 354,000 mem- 
bers in 1,939 units; the dairy groups 
with 189,000 members in 1,411 units; 
the various bacon factories with 183,- 
000 members in 61 local units; the 
fodder purchasing groups with 90,- 
000 members in 1,412 units; and the 
fertilizer purchasing agency with 61,- 
ooo members in 1,468 units. 

Without speaking in terms of the 
individual units and describing their 
work—which is similar to that else- 
where in the world, one can readily 
appreciate the vast significance of this 
Danish cooperative movement. Since 
there are more than 400,000 individ- 
ual memberships, with much dupli- 
cation among the various units 
(where many have membership in as 
many as ten agencies) it seems rea- 
sonable that this cooperative move- 
ment does business which runs into 
billions of kroner each year. 

If, as American workers, we sur- 
vey the entire range of activity of the 
Danish labor movement and appre- 
ciate its significance and worth, then 
we realize that it is a country well 
worth our future attention, that per- 
haps we can learn from it. 


MANY TAVERNS 


Congeniality is served in smallish bits. 
Large portions of this dish are very rare; 
So must our hunger consort with our wits 
And sup at many taverns for its fare. 





—Marion Lee. 








NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
DECISIONS 


Directions of Election 


ATE ON WHICH ELIGIBILITY OF 
D VOTERS IS DETERMINED.—The 

question of what date should be 
used for the determination of the eli- 
gibility of employees to vote in an 
election is an important one, due to 
changes which may have occurred in 
employment during the period be- 
tween the filing of the petition and the 
direction of election. In many cases 
the Board’s directions of election 
have provided that those persons em- 
ployed on the date of the direction of 
election shall be eligible to vote. Such 
directions, instead of using the specific 
language of “the date of this direc- 
tion of election,” have also been 
couched in terms similar to those 
used in Matter of Gate City Cotton 
Mills where it was directed that the 
election should be conducted— 


* * * among the employees 
* * * on the payroll of the 
Gate City Cotton Mills, on Novem- 
ber 2, 1935, and those employed 
between that date and the date of 
this decision, excepting * * * 
those who quit or have been dis- 
charged for cause during such 
period * * * 


In this case the date November 2 
was chosen because the company at 
the hearing had submitted a payroll 
list as of November 2. 

In Matter of Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, the Board directed an election 
among the “employees * * * on 
the payroll on the date of the pay- 


ment of wages immediately preceding 
the date of this direction * * *” 
this language being used because the 
company might not have a completed 
payroll as of the date of the direction 
of election. This wording has been 
followed in many later cases, includ- 
ing Matter of Bendix Products Cor- 
poration and Matter of Dwight Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

In Matter of Interlake Iron Cor- 
poration the decision directed that an 
election be held among those em- 
ployees “ * * * onits payroll during 
the payroll period last preceding such 
election.” In Matter of R.C.A. Com- 
munications, Inc., however, the elec- 
tion was directed among the em- 
ployees who were employed on the 
date the petition was filed, except 
those who had quit or been discharged 
for cause since that date. 

In Matter of Johns-Manville Prod- 
ucts Corporation and Abestos Work- 
ers’ Union, eligibility was based on 
the payroll immediately preceding the 
date of the hearing “including, in ad- 
dition to those appearing on the pay- 
roll as of that date, all regular em- 
ployees * * * who were then tem- 
porarily absent for illness or other 
cause, and excluding all who have 
since quit or been discharged for 
cause.” 

In Matter of International Nickel 
Company, Inc., the union requested 
that a payroll of a particular date be 
used and the company made no objec- 
tion. In Matter of Acklin Stamping 
Company, all of the parties to the pro- 
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ceeding agreed upon a particular date 
to determine eligibility. In all three 
cases, the Board directed that eligi- 
bility be determined as of the date so 
requested or agreed upon. 

In Matter of Saxon Mills and in 
Matter of Oregon Worsted Com- 
pany a strike was in effect at the time 
of the hearing. The Board directed 
that those on the payroll on the last 
working day prior to the strike in 
Saxon Mills be eligible to vote, and 
that those on the payroll next preced- 
ing the date of the strike were eligible 
to vote in Oregon Worsted Company. 

In cases involving maritime em- 
ployees the Board has generally re- 
quired in conformity with its decision 
in Matter of International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company et al., that 
those voting must (1) have been 
employed by the company at some 
time between the date of the filing of 
the petition and the date of the direc- 
tion of election and (2) have made 
the round trip voyage at the conclu- 
sion of which the election is held. 

Some changes, however, have been 
made in later cases, to meet the re- 
quirements of the particular case. In 
Matter of Lykes Brothers Steamship 
Company, Inc., those eligible to vote 
were required to have been employed 
by the company within the period 
from the date of filing of the petition 
to the date of the direction of elec- 
tion, and to have signed articles to 
make the round trip voyage on which 
notices of election were posted. This 
change in eligibility requirement was 
made to expedite the elections on 
vessels whose time to complete a 
round trip voyage was 6 months or 
more by allowing the Board to con- 
duct the election at a port prior to 
the completion of the round trip voy- 
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age. In Matter of International 
Mercantile Marine Company et al., 
the Board dispensed with the require- 
ment that employees must have been 
employed at some time between the 
date of the filing of the petition and 
the date of the direction of election 
and provided merely that “all un- 
licensed personnel * * * who are 
employed on the ship when it is 
posted and who are still employed in 
such capacity at the time balloting 
takes place * * *” shall be eligible 
to vote. In this case the Board also 
provided that— 


each ship must be posted with a 
notice of election, a sample ballot, 
a list of employees eligible to vote, 
and a notice of the time and place 
where balloting will be conducted, 
at, at least, one port of call in the 
United States prior to the port 
where balloting is conducted. 


THE PERIOD WITHIN WHICH THE 
ELECTION IS DIRECTED TO BE HELD.— 
The direction of election names the 
person who, as agent of the Board, 
shall conduct each election, and in the 
cases of industrial plants states that 
the election shall be held within a des- 
ignated period, thus leaving the exact 
day, as well as the details of the elec- 
tion procedure, to be determined by 
the agent. In the case of a normal 
industrial plant the period stated in 
the direction of election varies from 
a week to 20 days, depending on the 
circumstances of the case, the most 
important factor being the number 
of persons who are to vote. This 
period ordinarily begins from the 
date of the direction of election but in 
some few cases has been stated to be- 
gin after the furnishing of a payroll 
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by the company in accordance with a 
subpoena issued by the Board. 

In elections involving maritime 
workers the Board is faced with ser- 
ious difficulties in conducting elections. 
These difficulties arise from the fact 
that in most steamship companies 
crews are hired immediately before 
the sailing of a vessel for a trip which 
may extend over many months. Dur- 
ing the course of the trip, the vessel 
may not stop at any port in the United 
States. In order to provide sufficient 
notice to the seamen, the early deci- 
sions of the Board required that each 
vessel of the company be posted with 
a notice of election and other material 
at the home port of the vessel on the 
next trip, if possible, following the 
date of the direction of election, and 
that balloting be conducted when the 
vessel returned to the port where it 
had been so posted. This required 
that a period elapse between the di- 
rection and the completion of ballot- 
ing sufficient to allow each vessel of 
the company to make a round trip 
voyage after the direction of election. 
In Matter of Lykes Brothers Steam- 
ship Company, Inc., et al., the record 
showed that practically a year would 
elapse before balloting could be com- 
pleted under these requirements. In 
order to hasten the process of ballot- 
ing the Board in that case directed 
that the vessels be posted in their 
home ports but gave the Board’s 
agent discretion either to ballot a ves- 
sel when it returned to the home port, 
to mail ballots from some other port 
of call, or, in the case of vessels em- 
ployed in the “Far East Trade,” re- 
quiring several months for a round 
trip voyage, to ballot the vessel be- 
fore it left its home port. In Matter 
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of Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., the Board 
sought to expedite the election proce- 
dure by allowing vessels to be posted 
in any port of the United States 
where the vessel might be found after 
the issuance of the direction of elec- 
tion rather than to wait for the return 
of the vessel to its home port, ballot- 
ing to be conducted when the vessels 
returned. 

FORM OF THE BALLOT.—Where 
only one labor organization is known 
to exist within a unit, the Board’s 
direction of election provides that 
an election shall be conducted to 
determine whether or not the em- 
ployees desire that union to represent 
them. In such cases the ballot gives 
the employees the opportunity to vote 
for or against the named organization. 
Where two or more rival unions claim 
the right to represent the employees, 
the direction of election provides that 
the election shall be held to deter- 
mine which of the organizations the 
employees desire to represent them, 
and the organizations are each given 
a place on the ballot. It may be that 
the employer has violated section 8 
(2) of the act with respect to one of 
such organizations. However, the 
Board has directed that such an or- 
ganization be given a place on the 
ballot unless a charge has been filed 
that the employer is violating section 
8 (2) of the act, and the Board, after 
hearing, has found the charge sus- 
tained. 

The Board has often been re- 
quested to put blank spaces on the 
ballot where employees might write 
in the name of any other organization 
they might desire to have represent 
them. The Board has consistently 
refused to include such a space. 


























IHE Federation unemployment 
[estimate shows a total gain of 

100,000 jobs from June to July 
1938. This is a larger gain than in 
any July in the last three years and 
bears out the reports of trade unions 
for July which showed a stronger em- 
ployment gain than in previous 
months. (See AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST for August 1938.) Because 
our afhliated unions are prompt in 
sending us their unemployment re- 


EMPLOY MENT GAINS—OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 





ports, the FEDERATIONIST publishes 
trade union figures on employment 
one month earlier than the general 
figures released by the Labor Depart- 
ment. Our trade union reports nearly 
always show us in advance the same 
story told by the Labor Department 
figures a month later. 

In July, trade union reports showed 
that employment had apparently 
turned upward. The Labor Depart- 
ment figures now confirm this upturn. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 

ployed (-) 

August since 

1938 July? 

(ae ee ere ee rey 6 + 8 
RST reyee Seer Or 19 — 3 
a re ee 18 -— 11 
er 18 + 2 
PE Ssh 6 ockesexseescewe 17 + 5 
0 EE eee ee 19 — 14 
MINS 6s 0.0:5:0b0 0 aaes $e 13 -— II 
ee eee 22 + I0 
BE ads saesessesusen 10 - 7 
| ere 17 + 9 
Jersey City..... mre rere roe 12 — 4 
Bi IE o5.isss0t50c08e0u 15 —- 9 
3a re 19 — 4 
MIS o's o:é00.0ss:00080 9 — 17 
ew Tele Gite. . . osc cesses 24 + (a) 
Saree 12 + 14 
Se ae 13 — 22 
NS 6 cvsccecdcsnaes 17 + 1 
saree Io - I 
tre 6 — 15 
Sam FRAMGIOO.......scccsece 11 — § 
DE 5 da dalscicsae aoncick 14 + 4 
ee eee 12 —- 8 
WN an tinsceenecws 7 - 7 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 


August since August since ali 


1938 July? 1938 July' _ trades 
38 + 34 4 =; © 
29 —- § 17 —- 2 26 
53 - 7 8 om 
39 = % 12 + 3 19 
42 —- 4 14 + 12 16 
39 — 4 13 — 20 21 
28 — 12 10 — iI! 24 
44 + 29 15 -s @& 
24 = 7 = 7 22 
34 + 18 12 - I 21 
27 — 12 II — 2 20 
19 — 25 14 —(a) 23 
32 — 13 16 + I 21 
21 — 27 5 + 2 16 
43 — (a) 20 - 1 21 
35 - s 8 +32 % 
42 — 4! Io — 6 16 
32 = 2 14 +: ® 
29 + I 7 —- 2 II 
17 - - ile 12 
15 — 4 10 — 6 20 
41 + 3 Io + 4 18 
24 - 6 9 -~9 
33 or 2 — 4 6 
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It is too early yet to tell whether this 
change for the better will be lasting, 
but a number of favorable develop- 
ments have recently brightened still 
more a business outlook which was 
already improving. Notably, the 
trade union unemployment report for 
early August shows another and 
stili larger employment gain. Our 
weighted figure shows only 14.6 per- 
cent of the membership unemployed 
in early August, which compares with 
15.7 percent in July (revised) and 
16.3 percent in June. The gain in Au- 
gust is the largest in any month this 
year. Also, the New York Times 
business index, showing production 
and transportation of goods in the 
country generally, has risen rapidly 
since the first week of July. The fig- 
ure for August 13 is 11 percent above 
that of July 2, an exceptionally quick 
rise and more rapid than any in the 
last 18 months. Also, the decline of 
wholesale prices has apparently been 
checked. 

All these indications of improve- 
ment in business and employment are 
straws to show how the wind is blow- 
ing. They brighten the outlook 
greatly. Unless some unexpected re- 
versal occurs, workers have every 
reason to expect better employment 
and further business gains by fall. If 
this improvement continues business 
revival should be underway again by 
next spring. 

Trade union reports showed em- 
ployment gaining in August in fifteen 
of our twenty-four reporting cities; 
there were losses in eight cities and no 
significant change in one. The chief 
union trades and industries to benefit 
by an increase in jobs were building, 
theatres, clothing, food industries, 
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building materials and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries. Metal 
trades reported a very slight improve- 
ment, but unemployment increased 
slightly in printing, on railroads and 
in water transportation. 

Our unemployment estimate cover- 
ing the country as a whole shows that 
farmers offered more new jobs in July 
than all other industries combined. 
More than 175,000 farm laborers 
were taken on in July. Manufactur- 
ing industries, however, added 40,000 
to their payrolls, which is a large in- 
crease for the month of July; 30,000 
were taken on in road building and 
14,700 on railroads. These gains 
were enough to offset mid-summer 
dull season lay-offs affecting 103,000 
in wholesale and retail trade. 

Average weekly wages in industry 
as a whole did not change from June 
to July, remaining at $23.00. This 
compares with $24.29 in July last 
year, a decline of 5.6 percent due 
chiefly to part time work. Cost of 
living in July was 3 percent below 
last year. 

Cases on relief have declined some- 
what since the March high point, but 
there are still 1,685,000 families and 
individuals dependent on relief 
(June), a decline of 350,000 since 
March. The WPA has been increas- 
ing its work force with the new funds 
available, raising the number em- 
ployed from 2,767,000 in June to 
2,967,000 in July; CCC has reduced 
employment from 302,000 in June to 
285,000 in July. Thus 183,000 new 
jobs were provided in July by these 
twoagencies. At the end of July 
there were 1,066,000 more on WPA 
than at the end of January. 
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American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates! Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Mem bers 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
GORE, fo0satcccaecesedisevedound 51,191, 283 4°, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
0 nv0c8scaisiwtdeediebitn $1,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
OD os sksnssceveussdesdesasness $2,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
vi 
1035 Monthly Average 
DE i6nektcasnenivaenateee 50,943,884 39,248,684 11,695, 200 21.0 23 
EEN cclcceoo paewngdeeensers 50,988,243 39, 568,850 11,419, 393 20.0 22 
METS oa" oan ce atadeweruuaion $1,032, 594 39,799, 568 11,233,026 19.4 23 
RE iin s x sesateuehtéasactin $1,077, 148 40,201,014 10,876,134 18.7 22 
_. Bee rere eer ree $1,121,875 40, 301,939 10,819,936 18.3 22 
BGT iasuwtiasese0aensepacaee 51,166, 827 40,408, 648 10,758,179 18.5 23 
Disc pia sashes 4h tensseueen $1,212,041 40,453,052 10, 758,989 19.4 21 
Bs ech Giceiesahwetheenan 51,257, 563 40,765, 339 10,492,224 18.4 23 
PE cccaconvdeucearaen ted 51,303, 899 41,273, 232 10,030,667 17.9 21 
ES ree $1,350,814 41,575,945 9,774,869 17.3 21 
ee Roe $1,397,017 41,436, 242 9,960,775 16.7 22 
MMU: < ka dadeckadssaaeieess 51,443,491 41,436,073 10,007,418 16.9 22 
1936 
Bs vd.2s5 ba dnaSewnednnews 51,490,330 40,538,209 10,952, 121 17.2 22 
Sree Sern ree 51,527,969 40,676, 197 10, 861 , 772 16.7 21 
G.45465 os peeeseebnesbense 51,585,756 41, 103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
REISS Serer yh eeiaees cone 51,634, 208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
Wiss saesaketebeccaenssen 51,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
DISS ca Pica sedsns tesco tdaate $1,731,096 42,311,760 9,419, 336 12.8 23 
BE Mi biiincaahesdaernedecin 51,780, 432 42,399, 0°79 9,381, 353 12.3 19 
Bs 9:39565560680s4desabesae 51,830,764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 1.7 22 
EP reer rere §1,881,952 43,383,551 8,498, 401 11.2 21 
| Errore ree 51,933, §21 43,757, 161 8,176, 360 II.0 20 
NS ivwscce econ saguename 51,984,475 43,697, 789 8, 286,686 10.7 20 
December. ....ccccccccccccccces 52,034,844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
BE iinkensssiindeniseuncces 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
IN 5 5020 ksesnndiesecwnned $2,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
EG scsececewiecsaedsanece $2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
Ere nee he mee aoe $2,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
_, LER EE rere ee are $2,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9.7 20 
EE eet eee eee 52,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823 , 512 9.6 20 
Be atdviencksesesnknccvene $2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 ,486 9.3 20 
i iidvdaweasdedeeseneds $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 ,883 9.3 20 
PN iis sk sbecedeansasouss $2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
Ns 5d545485 ans ertweenen $2,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
Is dcic a Uieeiadeesetadew $2,520, 596 44,041,973 8,478,623 11.2 20 
Re! Sree Ree 52,568,344 43,261,563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
RE va docs sddscierssuedasc’ 52,616,784 41,691,264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
ee renee $2,664,351 41,541,449 11,122,908 16.6 21 
EE or er 52,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
_ AE SRE eee renee $2,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
_. eee ears oe §2,807,217 41,454,955 11,400, 169 16.4 21 
dic ci Same Gmiealsees §2,855,124 41,409,990 11,445,134 16.3T 19 
_ eee ere $2,902,850 41,558,611 11,344,239 15.77 20 
Pes ceskccsdatseeesceonse 14.6* 20 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. ree 

* For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. t Revised. 
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Total 
All Trades 


Total 
Building Trades 


Total 
Metal Trades 


Total 
Printing Trades 


Total 
All Other Trades 


* Preliminary. 


t Revised 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
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18 
15 
20 
27 
31 
35 
28 
26 
22 
15 
20 
36 
30 
38 
51 
62 
70 
58 
60 
50 
ay 
40 
18 
8 
15 
28 
34 
47 
35 
25 
17 
II 
19 
4 
4 
5 
10 
17 
20 
19 
17 
1§ 
10 
II 


10 
12 
12 
19 
21 
22 
19 
20 
18 
12 
16 


Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


18 
15 
22 
27 
31 
34 
26 
24 
22 
14 
21 
39 
33 
43 
$2 
63 
71 
55 
61 
52 
31 
43 
16 
8 
18 
“9 
37 
50 
34 
25 
17 
11 
21 


5 
5 


5 
Io 


18 
22 
19 
15 
13 
10 
II 

10 
II 

13 
17 
19 
21 

17 
17 
17 
II 

16 


18 
14 
21 
26 
30 
34 
25 
22 
ar 
13 
21 
38 
34 
41 
$2 
63 
72 
55 
59 
49 
29 
ae 
16 


16 
12 
21 
25 
31 
33 


24 
a1 


18 
12 
20 

32 
29 
40 
50 
65 
71 
58 
57 
41 

27 
39 


13 
II 
20 
25 
31 
33 
24 
21 
17 
II 

19 


25 
26 


II 
9 
20 
25 
32 
31 
25 
23 
17 
II 
19 


12 

9 
22 
26 


34 
31 
28 
27 
17 
II 
18f 
24 
16 
39 
50 
64 
67 
57 
1 
27 
22 
35t 
13 
6 
21 
32 
45 
45 
24 
23 
II 
6 
25 


13° 


16 
16 
22 
19 
22 
19 
12 
10 
12* 


Io 
Io 
21 
26 
32 
29 
25 
20 
13 
12 


9 
II 
21 
26 
31 
27 
24 
20 
12 
12 


18 
22 
38 
53 


+65 


62 
56 
47 
21 
23 


8 

7 
21 
31 
46 
36 
27 
19 





Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Io 13 13 
12 16 12 
22 23 «21 
27 30 += 26 
32 34 32 
28 290 «(31 
25 27 26 
90 2330 C33 
2 14 #*'17 
4 #37 «613 
ar 23 «27 
23 «3225 
42 45 40 
54 59 52 
67 69 64 
63 62 67 
56 57 57 
46 48 52 
23 26-33 
28 «36 = «26 

7, 7 
8 4 7 
25 25 20 
32 35 30 
46 46 42 
36 36 «43 
27. 26 «27 
19 18 22 
Io 10 13 
ss wm #»§ 
e 3 5 
4 
> * F 
ss) mS 
19 20 19 
20 I9 22 
17 116 18 
13 14 15 
Io Io 12 
Io 10 10 
8 4 9 
9 Io 8 
15 1§ % 
18 2 17 
19 2% 20 
18 20 20 
Ig 21 18 
16 19 17 
Io 12 1% 
Ir 13. «Io 
































THE Labor MOVEMENT IN AMER- 
1cA. By Marjorie R. Clark and 
S. Fanny Simon, W. W. Norton & 
Co., N. Y., 1938, 208 pp. Price 
$2.00. Reviewed by Frank T. 
Carlton, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The purpose of this book is to aid 
in educating “the millions of new 
members” of American labor organi- 
zations “in the meaning, the methods, 
and the aims of the labor movement.” 
It is frankly written from the labor 
point of view. The most significant 
portion of the book relates to labor 
during the World War and during 
that other great emergency which 
began with the economic breakdown 
in 1929. 

The first three chapters dealing 
with the period preceding the organ- 
ization of the American Federation 
of Labor should have been omitted or 
enlarged. A clear and accurate analy- 
sis of the early labor movements is 
not presented. 

The chapter on Post-War Prosper- 
ity draws a dark picture of the grow- 
ing insecurity facing the working man 
even in times of so-called prosperity 
because of technological and mana- 
gerial improvements. Many were un- 
able to adjust to rapidly changing 
conditions; and labor organizations 
like many other groups did not keep 
up with the rapid changes of recent 
years. According to the authors, be- 


tween 1922 and 1930 organized labor 
marked time. The American workers 
“came to the end of that period with- 
out any of the legal safeguards which 
every other industrial nation had set 
up for its working classes—a system 
of unemployment insurance, a system 
of old age pensions, regulation of 
working conditions through good fac- 
tory inspection laws; decent housing 
built if necessary with government 
help; protection of the workers’ rights 
to join a union if they wish and to 
strike and carry on other union activ- 
ities without interference from the 
courts.” 

When the people of a nation face a 
great disaster, whether it be war or 
an economic depression, old traditions 
are likely to be rapidly thrust aside 
and new plans and programs adopted. 
The writers of this book have sketched 
in outline the way in which the federal 
government has expanded its functions 
in regard to the relief of the unem- 
ployed and in regard to the removal 
of obstacles in the way of labor organ- 
ization. Our traditions as to the func- 
tions of the local community have dis- 
integrated rapidly under the impact 
of an unprecedented depression. The 
labor policy under the New Deal finds 
its roots in the labor policies inaugu- 
rated during the World War and over 
a longer period in the well-organized 
railway industry. 

From the point of view of the stu- 
dent of the American labor movement 
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the last chapter in which the recent 
division in organized labor is discussed 
seems to be fair to both sides and to 
indicate the desirability of working 
out in the near future a formula for 
ending the dispute. 


ForpisM. By Carl Raushenbush. 
League for Industrial Democracy, 
N. Y. C., October, 1937. 15 cents. 
Reviewed by Constance Williams. 


How the Ford Motor Company 
deals with its workers and the com- 
munity of Dearborn and Detroit is 
vividly told by Carl Raushenbush in 
the pamphlet “Fordism.” The term 
“Fordism” is used to designate the 
activities of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, not of Henry Ford, whose domi- 
nance over the company is reported to 
have declined in recent years. What 
Mr. Raushenbush calls the “legend” 
of Ford “statesmanship and mag- 
nanimity” is thoroughly undermined 
with factual evidence that the Ford 
Company “uses its economic power 
to prevent any measure of industrial 
democracy,” and “subverts political 
democracy for company aggrandize- 
ment.” The story is not unfamiliar to 
people who followed the hearings on 
the Ford Motor Company before the 
National Labor Relations Board, but 
this summary statement adds meaning 
to the scattered incidents by putting 
them in order and providing back- 
ground, 

The report begins by contrasting 
the brutal treatment which was expe- 
rienced by workers who tried to dis- 
tribute leaflets at the Dearborn plant 
May 26, with the reputation of benefi- 
cence that has been built up about the 
Ford Company. The first major part 
of the pamphlet, “Ford and the 
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Workers,” covers the nature of the 
jobs and methods of hiring and firing; 
the character of the so-called Service 
Department; the discrimination and 
intimidation used to weed out union 
workers, including a fuller analysis of 
the May 26th affair; company union 
developments; Ford’s relations with 
the American Legion and other public 
groups; and preparations for strike 
resistance. Attention is called to the 
eight hour stretch of work with usually 
only 15 minutes for lunch; the worker 
who uses grinding fluid threatened 
with loss of his job for taking time to 
wash his hands on the way to the 
toilet; the skilled worker suspended 
for two weeks for smiling when told, 
“Your mind’s not on your work”; the 
two workers with 26 and 22 years of 
service fired because of union interest ; 
and the employee militia, one of whom 
was instructed, “the minute trouble 
starts we are to hit on the head (with 
a lead pipe) anybody that gets in the 
way, no matter who it is, and get to 
where the trouble is.” In regard to 
the high wage policy of five dollars a 
day which began in 1914, it is pointed 
out that Ford gained by being able to 
get people who could stand the speed 
of the work and by cutting turnover 
from 400 per cent in 1913 to 33 per 
cent in 1915, and that wages have 
failed to rise with living costs. The 
second part of the pamphlet, “Ford 
and the Community,” describes Ford’s 
control over the Dearborn police, his 
activities keeping down assessments 
and in avoiding excess profits, inher- 
itance and gift taxes, and in reducing 
his share of the relief burden and the 
community cost of providing care for 
sickness and accident. Political con- 
trol is achieved by helping to elect the 
“right candidates.” “The candidate 
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favored by Ford is permitted to send 
a certain number of men to Ford’s 
factories for jobs,” though the jobs 
when given may not last long. In 1931 
Ford relief was introduced, a plan 
that charged future wages with 
amounts received. In hiring during 
the depression Dearborn workers ap- 
pear to have been given preference 
over Detroit workers—for most Ford 
property is located and taxed in Dear- 
born. 

The greatest appeal of the pam- 
phlet is its concentration and the il- 
lustrative material with which it is 
packed. The conditions described are 
like snapshots of the company in ac- 
tion. At times the report suffers from 
repetition. As a whole the result is a 
convincing record of “Fordism” as an 
industrial force manipulating workers 
and community for its own advantage. 
In connection with profits there is a 
limited discussion of the financial con- 
dition of Ford, but the report has not 
attempted to deal in its 64 pages with 
problems of financial organization, 
with the relations of the assembly 
plants to the Dearborn factory, nor 
with the relations between Ford and 
other automobile producers. 

The pamphlet provides two short 
supplements. One is a list of selected 
material concerning Ford and the 
Ford Motor Company, briefly and 
helpfully annotated. It includes books 
by Ford, publications by the company, 
laudatory books and articles and those 
substantially and strongly critical, 
also official reports in regard to Ford 
and a few suggestions for general 
reading. The second supplementary 
statement gives in some detail the his- 
tory of wages at the Ford Motor 
Company since 1914. It is perhaps to 
be desired that more discussion should 
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have been given to employment trends 
in relation to wages and hours. 

The pamphlet is heartily to be 
recommended for a worker’s library 
and to all who want to learn more 
about the relations of the Ford Motor 
Company to its workers and the com- 
munity. The fact that the pamphlet 
sells for only 15 cents makes it easily 
procured. Mr. Raushenbush in speak- 
ing of company violence, notes that 
“the company has to fear a public 
reaction against it,” but adds, “this 
reaction is the less likely if the public 
doesn’t hear about the attack.” 

Since October 1937 when the pam- 
phlet was published, the National 
Labor Relations Board has ordered 
the Ford Company to cease its activ- 
ities to prevent union organization. 
The review by the Board of the testi- 
mony which led to this order fully 
supports the report of Mr. Raushen- 
bush. It is not too much to say that 
the policy and practice of ““Fordism” 
reveals in an extreme form the nature 
of the fight which labor faces in this 
country today. 


PROBLEMS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING. Edited by R. W. Stone. Vol. 
VIII, No. 2. Studies in Business 
Administration of the School of 
Business, The University of Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press. 
1938, 84 pp. $1.00. Reviewed by 
E. E. Melder, Clark University. 


This bulletin is really an edited col- 
lection of the proceedings of the 
Fourth Midwest Conference on In- 
dustrial Relations held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago October 12, 1937, by 
the Industrial Relations Association 
of Chicago and the School of Business 
of the University of Chicago. Its 
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chief features are four reprinted 
speeches, made by qualified leaders 
in their respective fields, on various 
phases of labor relations. The last 
twenty-five pages are devoted to brief 
résumés of round-table discussions 
which were conducted as parts of the 
conference covering such subjects as: 
training, for supervisors of employer- 
employee relations, wage negotiation 
and administration under open shop 
and union conditions and health prob- 
lems in industry. 

The first of the main speeches re- 
ported is that of Charles Fahy, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, on the subject of 
Governmental Policy with Respect to 
Organization and Collective Bargain- 
ing. Mr. Fahy’s speech as reported is 
certainly one of the best short sum- 
maries (which has appeared to date) 
of the purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Act, and the principles, and 
practices which have been and are 
being applied by the N.L.R.B. and its 
examiners in their efforts to adminis- 
ter the law. The report of Mr. Fahy’s 
speech is followed by stenographic 
notes of a forum discussion in which 
he answered questions asked from the 
audience. These questions and an- 
swers assist, to some extent, to clear 
up questions which may have arisen in 
the reader’s mind while studying Mr. 
Fahy’s talk. 

The second feature article is a brief 
but able exposition of Trends in 
Trade-Union Organization, Struc- 
tures and Functions by Professor Car- 
roll R. Daugherty of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Professor Daugherty 
outlines the structure of the leading 
American labor organizations. He 
also discusses the split, and resolves 
it into the single question of “Who 
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is going to organize the unorganized 
workers, and is it going to be done?” 
Perhaps because of the necessity of 
brevity in speaking to an audience 
made up largely of employers such 
over-simplification is excusable, but 
probably most students of the labor 
movement would feel it necessary to 
emphasize other issues as at least 
being relevant to the dispute. How- 
ever, Professor Daugherty’s observa- 
tion as to the necessity of settling this 
schism in labor’s ranks would be dis- 
puted by few. On the whole, the 
student or labor leader will find the 
brief summary of labor trends as 
highly objective as the books he has 
authored, which is saying a great 
deal. 

If all employers and employers’ 
representatives talked as sanely as 
C. S. Ching, Director of Industrial 
and Public Relations for the United 
States Rubber Company, did in his 
treatment of the subject Problems in 
Collective Bargaining, the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
would begin to find itself short of raw 
statistics on various classes of labor- 
employer disputes. The American 
industrial system would probably take 
on the complexion of a euphemistic 
honeymoon after the wedding of Wel- 
fare Capitalism with Organized 
Labor. The gravest question the 
well-wisher might consider is whether 
the honeymoon could survive a few 
depressions, without spoiling the tem- 
per of either one or both of the 
spouses. 

The student of labor and labor re- 
lations will probably find the greatest 
satisfaction in the first three reports, 
although the round table discussions 
which round out the bulletin may sat- 
isfy his special interests. 
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A LABOR DAY PLEDGE 


I. M. Ornsurn, Secretary-Treasurer 


Union Label Trades Department 
American Federation of Labor 


HE TRIPLE B’s of collective action for 

Labor Unionists are Bargaining, Buying and 
Balloting. They are the most powerful weapons 
organized workers possess, With them, if prop- 
erly utilized, labor can change the economic map 
of America. 


5 pong waned collectively with their employ- 
ers through representatives of their own 
choosing is the best 
method members of 
Labor Unions have 
discovered to raise 
wages, shorten 
hours and improve 
their conditions. In 
order to carry out 
this “triple B” pro- 
gram, a worker 
must join a Labor 
Union of his trade. 
Stockholders of an 
industry do not act 
individually. 
Neither are all the 
stockholders in a 
body allowed to act 
as spokesmen for 
a ccrtain industry. 
Industrialists are 
well organized. 
They choose their 
most able members 
to represent their 
organization in all 
important negotia- 
tions. Likewise, the 
worker who is 
helpless as an individual must join with his 
brother unionists in order to select representatives 
to deal effectively with employers. Today, when 
a majority in any industry belongs to a Labor 
Union, the employer is compelled by law to 
recognize the representative of the respective 
Union. 


pppoe collectively of Union Label Products 
and patronizing of Union services is con- 
stantly urged upon members of Labor Unions, 
their families and friends, by the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor. It is the only way to maintain the 
labor standards that have been established 
through collective bargaining. The Union Label 


COLLECTIVE 
__ BARGAINING 


THE UNION LABEL 
IS: A GUARANTEE 
THAT PRODUCTS ARE 
MADE IN AMERICA - 
AND BY MEMBERS (i eeemesiumens 
OF LABOR UNIONS “a 
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is the emblem used to designate the products 
which are made by unionized industries. The 
Shop Card and Working Button are the em- 
blems of Union services. Workers should not 
fail to reciprocate with “fair” employers in buy- 
ing only products of unionized industry. The 
A. F. of L. Union Label and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion recently held in Cincinnati is an outstanding 
example of Labor’s 
effort to secure for 
“fair” employers 
our vast Union 
market. 


ALLOTING 

collectively by 
all voting members 
of Labor Unions 
and their families 
is also necessary, 
in order to preserve 
and protect our 
rights. The Amer- 
ican Federation of 
Labor has had the 
long-established 
policy of “electing 
our friends and de- 
feating our en- 
emies.” We must 
safeguard our 
right to organize; 
to bargain collec- 
tively; to picket; 
and even to strike, 
if necessary. From 
time to time, Union 
Labor has placed 
on the statute books of state and nation most ef- 
fective laws to preserve these fundamental 
rights. It is only through collective balloting for 
our friends that organized workers can retain 
them. We cannot, therefore, emphasize too 
strongly the great benefits that can be ob- 
tained and maintained for American workers 
through collective action in Bargaining, Buying 
and Balloting. 

On this Labor Day, wher we celebrate the 
progress and achievements of American Labor, 
it should be most fitting for each person at every 
gathering to raise his right hand and take the 
Union Label pledge: “I promise to patronize only 
those firms that display the Union Label, Shop 
Card or Service Button!” 


PATRONIZE ONLY 
THOSE FIRMS THAT 
DISPLAY GENUINE 
UNION LABELS... 


SERVICE BUTTONS 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


CALIFORNIA 


Santa Cruz.—Building trades are 
not doing so well. Cement and quarry 
workers are going back to work on 
full time. Seasonal rush of work due 
to summer resorts has begun. Strikes 
or lockout conditions prevail in the 
hotel and restaurant business. Wages 
as a whole are low here, however, 
last year’s gains are being maintained. 
New contracts are being sought for 
culinary workers, barbers and quarry 
workers. There is an active campaign 
under way to get more union men 
to register as voters. The Central 
Labor Union here has a political com- 
mittee to investigate the candidates. 
Relief is by no means adequate but 
we are seeking to have it raised. Com- 
pensation is coming through more 
regularly and for the most part the 
system is being worked out quite well. 
—H. C. SUTHERLAND. 

Ventura.—There has been no lay 
off in this locality. There are no new 
contracts. Building trades are main- 
taining the scale and common labor 
has received a raise from 60 cents to 
70 cents an hour in the past three 
months. Have formed a standing 
political committee in both the Cen- 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for July. 


tral Labor Union and the Building 
Trades Council and work jointly in 
endorsing and investigating all candi- 
dates.—CHARLES J. PULASKI. 


CANADA 


Saint John, New Brunswick.—Sul- 
phite pulp mill and box factory have 
been closed down for two months caus- 
ing lay-off of approximately 450 men, 
all unorganized. The box factory 
opened this week and the sulphite mill 
expects to re-open about August first. 
Street railway employees, recently or- 
ganized, have just reached agreement 
providing for some improvement in 
conditions and recognition of the 
union. Machinists have signed con- 
tract with large dry-dock and ship- 
building company with substantial in- 
creases in wages and overtime rates. 
Unemployed are provided with cash 
payments for which they are required 
to work on relief projects at the rate 
of 35 cents per hour. No provision 
is now being made for clothing or 
rent but local authorities are being 
urged by labor to arrange payments 
to cover these items and have prom- 
ised something will be done shortly. 
No elaborate Labor Day celebration 
has been planned but there will prob- 
ably be radio addresses in the morn- 
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ing by local labor officials and other 
recognition of the day.—JAMEs A. 
WHITEBONE. 

Windsor, Ontario.—Hydro line- 
men and electrical workers renewed 
their old agreements for another year. 
Carpenters, bricklayers, electricians 
and plumbers had their new agree- 
ments published in the Government 
Gazette. These agreements are made 
under the Industrial Standards Act 
and after publication in the Gazette 
they become law in the particular zone 
covered. Municipal authorities, with 
aid from Federal and Provincial au- 
thorities, are contemplating relief 
work, but only those on relief are al- 
lowed to work on the project. Nothing 
is being done to aid those who are un- 
employed and not on relief.—O. 
KITCHING. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction.—Several hundred 
railroad workers have been laid off. 
Wages have been maintained in the 
negotiation of all new contracts. 
Building trades are maintaining their 
previous scale. Bakery workers are 
still negotiating. We are planning the 
greatest Labor Day celebration that 
this section of the state has ever ex- 
perienced. It is to be a two-day rally 
with the regular parades, shows, etc. 
We will probably raise funds by 
putting on an automobile show and a 
business exhibit, union label, house 
card and buttons, etc—THomas W. 
BLODGETT. 


CONNECTICUT 


New London.—There have been 
no lay-offs in this city and business is 
picking up. Contracts are being nego- 
tiated between the International As- 
sociation of Theatrical Stage Em- 


ployees and Warner Brothers and 
Paramount. Men favorable to the 
American Federation of Labor are 
being supported for city elections. 
Unemployment is decreasing. Radio 
Station WNLC, is running the 
monthly news announcements sent out 
by President Green.—Rosert H. 
HYLE. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—Central Railway Shops 
have laid off about 300 men for an 
indefinite period of time. No new 
contracts. Wages are being main- 
tained in railway shops and with the 
bus drivers. Building Trades are in 
bad shape because there is no Build- 
ing Trades Council. Carpenters and 
laborers are willing to join a Build- 
ing Trades Council. Unemployment 
compensation payments begin Janu- 
ary I, 1939. Employees of the 
Georgia Power Company had a ban- 
quet in May; the writer and President 
Arkright of the Power Company 
spoke. Arkright told the employees 
that if he was a working man he 
would join the union and as a result 
many joined the A. F. of L. ranks. 
There will be a Labor Day celebra- 
tion —WILLIAM A. McKENNA. 


ILLINOIS 


Blue Island.—About 300 bricklay- 
ers are out of work as their work is 
in runs to three or four weeks every 
three or four months. A union of 
retail clerks has been chartered. Cooks 
and waiters are organizing. The 
Township of Calumet reports 500 
lay-offs—1o0o0 families on direct re- 
lief and 400 on WPA.—FReED KEECH. 

Carlyle-—Mines and smelters are 
shut down completely. Hat and shoe 
factories are working part time. Con- 
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struction work is picking up. Four 
thousand workers have been affected 
by these shut-downs. This district is 
strongly organized and is maintaining 
wage rates. Organized labor is com- 
ing out strongly for candidates that 
are proving themselves friends of 
Labor. Relief conditions are deplor- 
able. The Central Trades and Labor 
Council is planning an elaborate 
Labor Day celebration—EpGar F. 
SMITH. 

Chicago.—Industries throughout 
the county show little renewed ac- 
tivity. Recent lay-offs are from two 
to six weeks’ duration. Many plants 
are working with skeleton forces 
from two to three days a week. Wage 
rates have been slightly raised. 
WCEL will have its usual Labor Day 
broadcast. The writer has been in- 
vited as a Labor Day speaker at Free- 
port. They expect from 10,000 to 
15,000, weather permitting.—R. L. 
REDCLIFFE. 

Decatur.—No lay-offs in the past 
month. New wage rates are now be- 
ing paid on all jobs. All candidates 
for election are investigated by the 
legislative board as to their attitude 
toward organized labor. Labor Day 
program is being planned in which all 
unions will participate. —HARRY 
MEISENHELTER. 

Paris.—U. R. Colsons Advertising 
Specialty Company is only working 
one-half force and at about one-third 
time. Merkle Broom Plant is work- 
ing only four days in three weeks; 
they have all available space packed 
with surplus products. Illinois Cereal 
Mills, Inc., are working two-thirds 
time with one-half normal force. All 
are non-union shops. Common la- 
borers working at 5 cent increase in 
hourly rates. Carpenters and joiners 
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maintained their last year’s rate. Or- 
ganized Labor planning to support for 
state representatives those who have 
worked for the benefit of organized 
labor. Labor Day Celebration to in- 
clude parade and speakers.—CLAUDE 
E. PEcK. 

Waukegan.—All factories have 
laid off as many as two-thirds of their 
employees since October, 1937. The 
men are forced to seek WPA relief. 
No new union contracts. Building 
trades are maintaining their present 
wage scales. Unemployment compen- 
sation begins in 1939. There will be 
a Labor Day Parade.—GEorGE 
NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Between two and three 
thousand workers have been affected 
by the lay-offs in the different indus- 
tries. While wages remain the same, 
the pay envelope is cut by reason of 
unemployment. We expect to have a 
very successful Labor Day celebra- 
tion.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion.—All plants working part- 
time or closed down entirely. No new 
union contracts. Very few wage cuts 
but plenty of unemployment. Those 
who are working work only part time. 
Labor Day Celebration is planned 
but will not be broadcast.—ALVIN 
BARRETT. 

IOWA 

Burlington.—Factories are work- 
ing full time and no. lay-offs to speak 
of. Steel workers have added ten 
new members and have a campaign 
under way to increase still further. 
Teamsters are growing; they are send- 
ing delegates to Chicago to the con- 
vention where negotiations for an 
over-the-road contract will be made. 


—J. O. Jones. 
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Des Moines.—A majority group of 
former members of a dual union were 
signed up as American Federation of 
Labor members recently —Ear. P. 
CAPLE. 

Marshalltown.—Factories work- 
ing part-time. Truck drivers cele- 
brating their first anniversary with 
350 members. They have contracts 
which cover their territory very well. 
During the last six months the follow- 
ing unions have been formed, print- 
ing pressmen, roofers, hod carriers 
and laborers, outside electricians, auto 
machinists, and a Building Trades 
Council. The painters have been re- 
organized.—CHARLES W. PICKER- 
ING. 

Sioux City—There is not much 
building going on, therefore there is 
unemployment in the Building Trades. 
The Building Trades have a new 
signed contract with the Master 
Builders. This is the first contract of 
this kind since 1927 that covers every 
trade. Practically all locals have re- 
newed their contracts with no reduc- 
tions in pay. Labor Day Celebration 
is being planned to include a parade 
and then a picnic and speaking at 
River Side Park. Both radio stations 
have promised to give time for a 
broadcast.—L. E. GARNETT. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville——There have been a 
good many lay-offs in the past but 
quite a few have been put back to 
work. No new contracts. The truck 
drivers attempted to get a new con- 
tract with the Southwestern Creamery 
Company but went out on strike. Two 
new locals have been installed here, 
one of hotel and restaurant employees 
and the other of molders. Expect to 
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have a big Labor Day Parade.— 
Grorce O. McManus. 

Hutchinson.—Decided pick-up in 
employment since June 15. Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Local 
Union No. 449 has negotiated a con- 
tract with Batts Baking Company. 
Strawboard Workers Union No. 
350, afhliated with International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, is 
negotiating for agreement with 
Central Fibre Products Company. 
Wage rates are being maintained. 
Kansas State Federation of Labor is 
issuing a bulletin giving past records 
of office seekers on matters pertain- 
ing to labor. There is a campaign 
on for more widespread use of the 
Union Label on printed matter and 
other merchandise. Men certified by 
public Welfare Department as eligi- 
ble for relief are placed on WPA 
rolls but complain repeatedly that 
their wages are inadequate and do 
not compare favorably with wages 
paid by WPA in other towns within 
the state. They also complain of an 
insufficient distribution of commod- 
ities. Most relief clients are bitter in 
their condemnation of the local set- 
up but are apparently unable to make 
their voices heard outside of Reno 
County. Unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits become payable January 
I, 1939, and will be handled through 
the Kansas State Employment Serv- 
ice. Local Union of Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers recently installed. Plan 
to install local Building Trades Coun- 
cil in the near future.—J. E. Goop- 
BRAKE. 

Salina.—Union employment hold- 
ing its own. Decided slump in employ- 
ment of store clerks, automobile sales- 
men and such employment; building 
and construction slow, but flour mill- 
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ing industry is operating at capacity. 
Typographical union has signed three 
new contracts but at no _ increase. 
Grain processors have signed con- 
tracts with the Weber, Western Star 
and Lee Mills, no increase but wages 
have been maintained. Radio stations 
KSAL and KFBI have offered free 
time to Central Labor Union for 
broadcast of educational campaign of 
Organized Labor.—A. V. LuNp- 
GREN. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington.—No lay-offs in this dis- 
trict. School construction about to 
start. The Lexington Central Labor 
Union is investigating committee 
working on two Senatorial candidates. 
Very extensive plans are under way 
for huge Labor Day Parade and cele- 
bration. Many locals from neighbor- 
ing towns to join in the parade. The 
celebration will be broadcast.—W. R. 
BRUCE. 

Louisville—No more lay-offs this 
month. The L. & N. Railroad was 
supposed to rehire 1800 men after 
July 4 but to date have not done so. 
In laying off the men the railroad 
stated that business was below normal 
and that they had to balance the pay- 
roll with the revenue. No new con- 
tracts. Plans for a very large Labor 
Day Parade are about completed. 
There will be an out-door celebration 
to accompany the parade.—HArRRy 
F, Petty. 

Paducah.—Quite a number of men 
are unemployed at the present. How- 
ever, the construction of a flood wall 
at Gilbertsville by the TVA together 
with school work and improvements 
on the City Hospital are expected to 
reduce this number considerably. No 
definite plans for Labor Day as yet 
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but there will probably be a radio 
broadcast.—W. K. WALL. 


MAINE 


Bucksport.—Plants in this locality 
are all operating full time. All agree- 
ments have been renewed for another 
year with no reductions in wages. 
Minimum wage is 54 cents per hour. 
Extensive preparations are under way 
in Woodland, Maine, for a big Labor 
Day Celebration. Plans are being 
completed for speeches on the radio. 
—Leo J. AsHEy. 

Portland.—No lay-offs in this local- 
ity at this season of the year. Union 
members are speaking before Demo- 
cratic and Republican meetings. Labor 
Day will be observed and plans are 
now being worked out for a celebra- 
tion—JAMEs S, BARRON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton. — Many  shoeworkers 
have been laid off during May and 
June but are slowly returning to work. 
Building Trades are fairly well em- 
ployed although a good many union 
men are on WPA. Labor is solidly 
behind our state senator and four 
representatives in coming elections. 
Their cooperation has been very much 
appreciated at the present session of 
the Legislature. Due to long delays 
in receiving benefits unemployment 
compensation is not satisfactory. The 
Central Labor Union is working on 
plans for a Labor Day Celebration.— 
A. P. NICKERSON. 

Marlboro.—Most factories are 
working only three days a week, ex- 
cept Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany which is working full time. Pros- 
pective candidates are interviewed as 
to their views on labor measures be- 
fore being supported by union men. 
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Plans are under way for a Central 
Labor Union demonstration with pa- 
rade and picnic, speaking and sports 
at the Lake.—JouHn T. TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls—New local 
of papermakers chartered. Paper 
companies laying off help. Ten paper 
companies signed union agreements. 
New contract signed by Holyoke Pa- 
per Manufacturing Company contain- 
ing a § cent per hour cut in wages; 
all companies signed except the Whit- 
ing Paper Company and the American 
Tissue Paper Company which did not 
cut wages. Applicants for unemploy- 
ment compensation complain of wait- 
ing for long periods before they re- 
ceive any compensation.—Michael J. 
McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint.—Practically all auto workers 
in this area will be laid off the last 
part of this month. Lay-offs will range 
from two to five weeks in duration 
with a bright upturn anticipated for 
the coming month. Local painters’ 
union has just completed a campaign 
to sign all local glass shops. Cooks 
are adding new contracts each week. 

rewers have negotiated a contract 
with a new brewery here. Labor’s 
Political Action Committee of Gene- 
see County has been functioning for 
the past two months and reports prog- 
ress. This organization is planning to 
endorse, run and approve candidates 
in both the forthcoming primary and 
general elections. Michigan’s Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act became 
effective July 1 and benefit payments 
will begin August 1. Over 20,000 per- 
sons have made applications and re- 
ports indicate that the law is being 
administered efficiently to date with 
no delays.—FRANK JOHNSON. 
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Flint—Ninety per cent of the 
workers are affected by the seasonal 
lay-offs during the change of automo- 
bile models. We are studying the at- 
titude and background of all candi- 
dates for ofice. Unemployment com- 
pensation payments started July 1 and 
first checks will be mailed out August 
1.—WILBvR S. DEAN. 

Kalamazoo.—Printers and Press- 
men’s Union signed an agreement 
with the Parchment Paper Manufac- 
turing Company after a one week’s 
strike for a union shop. This is the 
first contract ever signed by the Vege- 
table Parchment Paper Company. 
Molders union recently signed a new 
agreement with the Riverside Foun- 
dry Company and the U. S. Foundry 
Company of this city. Paper makers 
are making some headway in their: 
organizing campaign. The Kala- 
mazoo Pants Company has shut down 
its plant. The work has been con- 
tracted out to some southern plant 
that does not use union labor and the 
Kalamazoo plant is used only as a 
warehouse. For this action the com- 
pany has been put on the unfair list. 
Molders at the Rudy Furnace Com- 
pany and the Premier Furnace Com- 
pany of Dowagiac, Michigan, are on 
strike. The International Molders 
Union is paying strike benefits and has 
placed Elmer Reynolds in Dowagiac 
to assist the men in winning the strike. 
Police forces from neighboring towns 
are guarding the plants and are using 
machine guns, tear gas and other war 
weapons to discourage the strikers.— 
LesTER CAMPBELL. 


MINNESOTA 


Faribault—Unemployment has ap- 
parently reached its peak in this com- 
munity. Local canneries are employ- 
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ing some of the surplus labor and 
others are finding temporary work in 
agricultural pursuits. There have been 
no reductions in wages and the wages 
of farm hands are higher. Unemploy- 
ment compensation claims are being 
paid promptly and regularly —HEr- 
BERT A. KRENSKE. 

International Falls—About the 
only lay-off has occurred among the 
sawmill workers—members of a dual 
union. The auto mechanics’ union re- 
newed their contract carrying the same 
wage scale. The Timber Workers 
Union has returned to the American 
Federation of Labor and we now have 
400 members in this district. We will 
join with Fort Frances, Canada, in 
celebrating Labor Day.—W. E. 
READMAN. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin—Because of the price of 
zinc and lead hundreds have been 
laid off in this vicinity. All candidates 
for election are questioned and their 
records checked to ascertain their at- 
titude towards labor. There will be a 
Labor Day Parade——Rosert L. 
BROUGH. 

Joplin——Six thousand miners in 
lead and zinc mines laid off, but condi- 
tions are looking up as the price of 
ore rises to a very encouraging peak. 
A large number of miners have been 
promised re-employment, while some 
have actually gone back to work. A 
contract was signed by the Teamsters 
Local Union No. 823 with the J. C. 
Teters Transport Company of Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, for a wage scale of 40 
cents per hour for city and local 
drivers and a 2 cents a mile rate for 
over-the-road drivers—FLoyp C. 
WEBB. 

Moberly.—Machinists and auto 
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mechanics are negotiating for closed 
shop. The central body has ap- 
pointed a committee to submit recom- 
mendations in connection with the 
coming elections. Unemployment 
compensation does not become effec- 
tive until 1939.—R. E. LEE. 


NEBRASKA 


North Platte-—Employment is on 
the up-grade just at present. The 
local unions are cooperating with the 
State Federation of Labor in backing 
several candidates for election. Labor 
Day will be celebrated with a picnic 
and parade.—A. A. Howarp. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lebanon.—One woolen mill is 
closed indefinitely. One key shop has 
been closed for two months. Two 
overall shops have been working only 
part time. The local union here is 
planning to cooperate in the Labor 
Day celebration although no definite 
plans have been made.—EvELYN La 
PLANTE. 

Nashua.—No more lay-offs and 
work in factories is picking up. 
Building construction is on the verge 
of a boom in New Hampshire. Cen- 
tral labor unions throughout the state 
are getting together in Manchester 
for a picnic and outing at Pine Island 
Park on Labor Day.—ArTHUR J. 
CONNOR. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City—For about the past 
year factories have been operating at 
70 percent of their capacity—some 
5,000 workers are affected by this 
reduction in operation. Three new 
agreements have been signed—Paper 
Makers’ Union No. 20605 have se- 
cured agreement giving preferential 
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shop and collection of dues if mem- 
bers become delinquent. Cylinder 
Compressed Gas Workers’ Union No. 
21610, through agreement, have se- 
cured 25 percent salary increase, vaca- 
tions with pay, holidays with pay, 
overtime and the closed shop while 
Laundry Workers’ Union No. 284, 
covering 700 workers, have gotten 
the closed shop, overtime, seniority, 
vacations with pay, daily rest period 
and arbitration of all disputes. Those 
on relief receive checks which are 
negotiable at all stores ——WINFIELD 
CHASMAR. 

Newark.—Lay-offs are on the in- 
crease and the time of the lay-off in- 
definite. To date about 1,200 cases 
of persons who have lost their jobs 
have been reported. The writer has 
been assisting in negotiating an agree- 
ment for the employees of the Amer- 
ican Hair Felt Company for the closed 
shop—the Company proposes a 15 
percent wage reduction and we are 
opposing this—OLIVER T. Woop. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira.—The Remington-Rand is 
working their employees on the fol- 
lowing schedule—one week off, one 
week on. Several large factories have 
cut their working force. Building proj- 
ects include a new bridge to cost 
$275,000, three new schools, $900,- 
000, sewers, $150,000 and several 
parks, $250,000, iron workers, lath- 
ers, brick masons, etc., to receive from 
$1.25 to $1.50 an hour.—CHARLES 
M. SPENCER. 

Massena. — Approximately 300 
workers of the Aluminum Company 
of America were laid off, 68 of whom 
were rehired during June. Wage rates 
have been maintained. We have set 
up an informal council including dairy 
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farmers and have arranged to hold 
monthly political meetings in the dif- 
ferent towns in St. Lawrence County. 
Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 
19256 has affiliated with the State 
Federation of Labor. Relief projects 
are new streets, airport, sewers and 
water line and those physically un- 
able to work are taken care of through 
the welfare department. Unemploy- 
ment compensation payments are be- 
ginning to come in more regularly. 
Arrangements are being made for the 
largest Labor Day celebration in 
Northern New York, sponsored by 
the aluminum workers, with twenty 
labor unions and dairy farmers’ union 
participating. —FRANK R. MEYERS. 

New York City.—In the construc- 
tion industry there is a strong indica- 
tion for a very good summer. This, 
of course, can be attributed to the 
PWA. It may be recalled that Labor 
was warned of the activities of the 
Workers’ Alliance in and through the 
personnel division of the WPA which 
was rendering undue hardship on 
bonafide tradesmen. It finally came 
to the attention of the public and 
was denounced. This is, of course, 
only the beginning and the more or- 
ganized labor protests radicalism, 
segregation and greed, the sooner it 
will come into its own.—E. E. Wit- 
LIAMS. 

Olean.—There have been about 50 
partial lay-offs, mostly due to the 
American Federation of Labor activ- 
ities in forming new unions. Wage 
rates in the building trades are being 
maintained. Some factories have cut 
wages and are contemplating further 
reductions. We are formulating ways 
and means to solidify organized labor 
in general, to elect our friends and 
defeat our enemies. During August 
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our Central Labor Union will have 
its regular annual clam bake.—WIL- 
LIAM G. RAUSEHERT. 

Syracuse.—The Remington-Rand 
is discharging strike breakers and re- 
instating union men. Steel mills are 
laying off men. The New Process 
Gear Company has practically closed 
down. New contracts are being nego- 
tiated for “over-the-road” freight 
industry. The Swift Packing Com- 
pany has been placed on the “don’t 
patronize list” by chauffeurs and meat 
cutters. The first day of our State 
Fair is declared as Labor Day.— 
ARTHUR Epwarbs. 

Utica.—Lay-offs are not many and 
are only of a temporary nature. A 
first contract has been signed with the 
warehouse industry covering four 
companies and carrying the closed 
shop, pay for holidays, three days’ 
vacation with pay, 25 per cent increase 
in wages. The Universal Car Loading 
contract has been renewed with a 
three hour decrease in week’s work, 
same pay and full pay for holidays 
and closed shop. The Meat Packing 
House contract, covering seven com- 
panies, has been renewed for the 
closed shop, pay for holidays, one 
week’s vacation with pay, a four hour 
decrease in the working week and the 
same wage scale. Brewery workers 
renewed their agreements carrying the 
same wages and conditions.—R. F. 
DEPERNO. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Seventeen hundred work- 
ers have been indefinitely laid off by 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. Portable operating engineers 
have secured wage increases of from 
17 to 20 cents an hour. Relief funds 
are inadequate and the administration 
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and dual union affiliates are at logger- 
heads; the dual union affiliates are the 
ones needing relief.—H. D. Jones. 

Coshocton.—The Olinger garage 
strike was settled with the closed shop 
being secured and the subject of wages 
to be brought up at a later date.— 
Emir Davis. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bradford.—The oil fields have 


been closed for a short period and 
about 400 men affected by this lay- 
off. All union contracts are in full 
force and the majority were renewals 
at the same scale. Unemployment 
compensation is very satisfactory and 
the weekly amount per person aver- 
ages around $11.00. The Employ- 
ment Office here has been a big help 
to the labor movement. We are an- 
ticipating a suitable program for 
Labor Day.—Josepu A. BoTTone. 
Carbondale—Thousands of men 
are being laid off in the mines for a 
period of two weeks to a month out 
of every two months. Railroads and 
metal plants are also reducing their 
forces. There are about a thousand 
men involved in these lay-offs. Wage 
rates are being maintained with all 
who had former contracts with our 
union organization. We have the 
WPA and some public works jobs at 
which relief men can get work but as 
stated we have thousands out of work 
and if we could get flood control proj- 
ects so as to clean up the debris in our 
river it would take care of about two 
thousand men.—C. Omar FIrTcu. 
W. Bridgewater.—About 10 per- 
cent of the workers have part time 
employment. New union contracts 
have been signed and some have bene- 
fitted by getting wage increases. We 
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are expecting to have a large parade 
and celebration on Labor Day.— 
WILLIAM R. Moore. 

York.—Wallpaper craftsmen have 
seasonal lay-offs from six weeks to 
two months. A committee is now in 
conference with employers to main- 
tain present wage scale with slight in- 
creases in several departments. Hos- 
iery mills are closed but we look for 
them to reopen with a slight possible 
decrease in wage scale. The York Ice 
and Machinery Corporation will have 
a general lay-off and a Io percent 
wage reduction. Union rates are be- 
ing maintained in the building trades. 
Teamsters report steady increase in 
membership and are keeping all jobs 
organized. Organized Labor is doing 
all in its power for its friends in the 
coming elections and the writer antici- 
pates again stumping every village 
and hamlet to elect Labor’s friends. 
We are endeavoring to get time for 
a Labor Day message via the radio.— 
RoBerT A. WARNER. 

York.—Four hundred employees 
are affected by the closing of the E. 
Sutro and Son Hosiery Mill. United 
Wall Paper Factory is closed down 
for their annual vacation. The relief 
load is very heavy—about 3,000 are 
on relief and WPA.—Cnar _es H. 
ZORBAUGH. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—The New England 
Bus Drivers’ Local Union No. 998 
renewed its present contract. Ac- 
cording to Social Security Board fig- 
ures, 13,753 new claims were received 
in May as compared with 12,681 in 
April. May payments amounted to 
$931,030, a sharp decrease from the 
April total of $1,245,800. The dual 
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union movement in Rhode Island has 
folded up.—JoHN T. Burns. 

Providence.—There have been no 
noticeable lay-offs in Rhode Island in 
the past few weeks. Commencing 
June 15 we noticed an uptrend in in- 
dustry in woolens and worsteds, our 
principal industries. Latest reports 
reveal metals and tool industries will 
employ more help beginning August 
1. Jewelry industry gained in June 
and gains are still continuing. In the 
renewal of contracts wages have been 
maintained and in many instances in- 
creases have been granted. Textile 
workers, however, have taken a cut 
of 10 percent. Through July 9, 
141,113 claims for unemployment 
compensation had been filed with the 
Rhode Island Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board. These claims have 
been processed very promptly and the 
checks for authorized claimants have 
been paid on date due except in very 
unusual cases. It is expected that 
about 15,000 will take part in the 
Labor Day parade for President 
Green and his address will broadcast 
on a national hook-up.—JouHn T. 
BuRNS. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Many have been laid 
off in the building crafts. Textile 
mills are operating on a three-day a 
week basis. Relief in this state is very 
inadequate. — GEoRGE H. BLAck- 
BURN. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown.—Lay-offs have been 
confined mostly to creameries and 
building construction material lines, 
and these lay-offs affect about 15 per- 
cent of the workers in these industries 
and the lay-offs last from four to six 
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weeks. Many are now going back to 
work due to improved agricultural 
conditions. Drivers contracts under 
negotiation and the outcome looks 
favorable for wage increases. But the 
creameries and other local manufac- 
turers claim a wage reduction is neces- 
sary. We hope improved agricultural 
conditions will offset this. We have 
been able to have labor planks incor- 
porated in both party platforms 
through having labor representatives 
at both conventions. We were able 
to defeat several anti-labor candidates 
at the primaries by working on a non- 
partisan basis rather than by or as a 
labor unit. About 5 percent of those 
out of work are on direct relief and 
the others on WPA with a maximum 
wage of $48.00 a month which is en- 
tirely inadequate both in amount and 
the number of the case load—this is 
caused by lack of sponsored projects. 
We are trying to correct this by hav- 
ing new projects changed to PWA. 
About 80 percent of WPA workers 
are now laid off and forced to seek 
agricultural work in harvest. We are 
planning a radio broadcast on Labor 
Day.—Roy PHILLIPs. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—All trades are doing 
very well at present and membership 
in most locals is increasing. Wage 
rates in all unions are being upheld. 
The hotel, restaurant and bartenders’ 
union has been reorganized recently 
and is making good progress in get- 
ting new contracts. We are trying to 
elect men favorable to Labor. We 
plan a large parade with all locals 
taking part on Labor Day.—E. 
ROLLINS. 

Amarillo. About three hundred 
smelter workers have been laid off but 
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the length of their dismissal is un- 
known. Bakery workers renewed old 
agreements.—C. R. SEARS. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—There has been 
an indefinite lay-off of 5,000 men in 
the mining industry. Bakery workers 
and teamsters have completed con- 
tracts with all bakeries in Salt Lake 
and Ogden. The building trades are 
lining up the majority of building. 
Wage rates, in most instances, are be- 
ing maintained. Ina few cases wages 
have improved. We have organized 
political committees to help those 
people who are friendly to Labor in 
the coming primaries. Considerable 
interest is being shown by most groups 
in activity. WPA allowances are too 
low per month. Hourly rates, with 
the exception of common labor, are in 
most instances the union scale. Em- 
ployees are favorably impressed with 
unemployment compensation. Plans 
are going ahead for the proper ob- 
servance of Labor Day.—Paut M. 
PETERSON. 

VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—In most of our indus- 
tries there have been lay-offs. Wages 
of those who have not union contracts 
have been cut. Our relief is not ade- 
quate and all kinds of embarrassment 
have to be endured to obtain relief. 
A committee from our Central Labor 
Union is making plans for the cele- 
bration of Labor Day.—Satue D. 
CLINEBELL, 


WASHINGTON 


Everett—There have been tem- 
porary lay-offs affecting several hun- 
dred men, both in the lumber mills and 
the pulp mills, but most of these men 
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have been reemployed. Union con- 
tracts have been renewed with wage 
rates maintained. Culinary workers 
and bartenders were successful in re- 
sisting wage reductions—they were 
locked out two weeks. The Central 
Labor Council has appointed a politi- 
cal welfare committee. Every effort 
is going to be made to defeat an initia- 
tive which would make it illegai to 
strike. A relief council composed of 
delegates from local unions cooperate 
with relief officials in certifying work- 
ers eligible for relief. A picnic will 
be held on Labor Day and several 
important speakers will address the 
workers.—H. G. WALTER. 

Everett.—All logging camps are 
down at present owing to fire hazards 
and this is, of course, a seasonal lay- 
of. We have a number of WPA 
projects, the most important of which 
is the building of the new air port 
which is one mile square in area. The 
pulpwood workers are doing a lot of 
reorganization and have negotiated 
several good agreements carrying bet- 
ter working conditions. The writer is 
working to secure agreements for sev- 
eral of the small mills calling for 
union shop conditions—JouHNn S. 
THORBURN. 

Roslyn.—Wage rates are being 
maintained. We are advocating the 
re-election of our senators and con- 
gressmen as they have a clear record 
on voting for all measures that were 
advocated by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We will join with Cle 
Elum in the celebration of Labor 
Day.—S. R. JusTHAM. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—There have been more 
lay-offs during the past six months 
than during any time during the de- 
pression. These lay-offs are particu- 
larly noticeable in the chemical plants 
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and inthe mines. Old agreements are 
being renewed with better conditions 
and no decrease in wages. This is a 
very marked change from former de- 
pression. Organized Labor is very 
busy in the primaries and will continue 
this activity during the coming cam- 
paign. Relief provisions are fairly 
adequate—there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number applying for re- 
lief during the past three months. 
There was a much larger number of 
applicants for unemployment com- 
pensation than was anticipated and 
this caused a lot of confusion, which is 
gradually improving. A number of 
plans are in preparation for Labor 
Day.—THomas CAIRNS. 

Montgomery.—Railroads have let 
out a number of workers and the 
mines are working only part time. 
We are working on a new contract 
between the retail clerks’ organiza- 
tion and the Montgomery merchants’ 
association and are meeting with very 
good results. The dual organization 
has been causing a lot of trouble but 
we have been able to block them in 
every move they make. In the com- 
ing elections we are trying to support 
our friends and defeat our enemies.— 
OrA RIDDLEBARGER. 


WISCONSIN 


Green Bay.— United Garment 
Workers’ Union No. 148 secured in- 
creased wages amounting to 4 cents an 
hour. Bakery workers signed up at 
the same scale but with shorter hours. 
Industries are working on a 50 per- 
cent basis. Relief situation in this 
community is bad. Butcher workmen, 
retail clerks and laundry workers have 
organizing campaigns under way.— 
Louis BUTTERFIELD. 
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Janesville-—Very few lay-offs now, 
but the Chevrolet Motor Company, is 
due for its seasonal shut down for 
six weeks beginning the last of August. 
In contrast, the Rock River Woolen 
Mills, which have been closed for nine 
months, reopened and expect to em- 
ploy their full force of 400 workers. 
Truck Drivers Union No. 579 signed 
new closed shop agreement with com- 
bined Dairy Interests carrying a small 
wage increase; retail clerks secured 
closed shop with the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company stores; hod carriers, 
after two weeks’ strike secured a tem- 
porary agreement with Cohen Bros. 
& Katz with the entire matter at con- 
troversy to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion for permanent agreement. Relief 
expenditures more than adequate 
now—only forty applicants for work 
relief compared to eighty a month 
ago. Wisconsin unemployment com- 
pensation set up is functioning nicely 
—total compensation for thirteen 
weeks amounts to $195.00. Plans for 
a greater celebration than of last La- 
bor Day are under way and rapidly 
developing with Honorable Robert 
M. Lafollette scheduled to speak. 
There will be games, races, ball game, 
mid-way and other features, with 
profits going into the Labor Temple 
Association Fund. New unions in 
Janesville are printers, and printing 
pressmen, and comprise employees of 
the Janesville Daily Gazette and 
Janesville Printing Company. These 
are the first two organized printing 
shops in Janesville.—Cart E. 
BUNCE. 

Madison.—The lay-off situation is 
not serious in Madison. We have a 
new contract with the Madison Pack- 
ing Company which terminated a 
twenty-two week old strike affecting 
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18 men. Contract puts all men on 
strike back to work within sixty days 
and gives them a preferential shop. 
Wage rates are maintained. We are 
carefully scrutinizing the records of 
candidates and wherever possible we 
are trying to get men favorable to 
organized labor to run in opposition 
to undesirable candidates. Our great- 
est dificulty with unemployment com- 
pensation is with employees classed as 
part time workers. We are working 
on this problem and hope to find some 
sort of solution. A two day celebra- 
tion is planned for Labor Day and 
we hope to make this year’s program 
better than any previous one. With 
the cooperation of the Machinists’ 
International, one of the worst black 
eyes in Madison has been removed. 
This was an independent union of ga- 
rage mechanics. This union had been 


in existence for about one and one- 
half years. At its peak it had about 
200 members, but when Mr. Glasgow 
of the Machinists recently took them 
over there were about 85 members 
left. We worked about eight months 
on this group without success until 
last month. At present we have 125 
members and too much credit cannot 
be given to the excellent cooperation 
of the Machinists’ representatives. 
Another event of interest is the offer 
of the City Library to coperate in set- 
ting up a Labor Library and making a 
list of books on Labor. They have 
also offered to purchase books that 
are in demand by our unions. —ERNST 
K. HEINE. 

Racine.—There is a slight upward 
trend in working conditions. Freight 
shows an improvement and the trucks 
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are running with larger loads and 
more men are being employed. 
Teamsters have renewed agreements 
and in some cases secured wage in- 
creases. Organized Labor is taking 
a stand to back Labor’s candidates in 
the coming elections. A person has to 
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be a resident of the county for one 
year before he can receive relief and 
must accept work on WPA projects 
or they will not get relief. We are 
planning for Labor Day a parade and 
picnic. Several prominent speakers 
will be heard.—JOHN SLEZAK. 


HOUSTON CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. of L. Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


August 20, 1938. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greetings: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Fifty-eighth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor will be held 
in the Exposition and Convention Hall, Houston, 
Texas, beginning 10 o’clock, Monday morning, 
October 3, 1938, and will continue in session from 
day to day until the business of the convention 
shall have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Interna- 
tional Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or 
more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four dele- 
gates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 or 
more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven 
delegates; 256,000 or more, eight delegates, and 
so on; and from Central Bodies and State Fed- 
erations, and from local trade unions not having 
a National or International Union, and from 
Federal Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Only bona fide wage workers who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
Trade Unions, shall be eligible as delegates from 
Federal Labor Unions. Only those persons whose 
Local Unions are affiliated with Central Bodies, 
or with State Branches and who are delegates to 
said Central Bodies of State Branches shall be 
eligible to represent City Central Bodies or State 
Branches in the Conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as 
a delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

In many respects the Fifty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
which will convene at Houston, Texas, on 
October 3rd will be the most important ever 
held. A re-examination of the basis upon which 
our great movement is founded will be made and 
an analysis of the political and economic philos- 
ophy which our great movement espoused and 
proclaimed will take place. We will determine 
from the experience through which we have 
passed during the past year how indestructible 
and sound is the basis upon which our organ- 
ization and superstructure rests. The records 
show that our great movement has faced every 
test and met every difficulty in a most successful 
and satisfactory way which it has been called 
upon to face during the past year. Harmony 
exists within the ranks of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Differences, discord, bitterness 
and hate prevail within the ranks of the secession 
movement called the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. We will solidify our movement, 
unite our forces and develop fraternity, brother- 
hood and co-operation to the highest degree at 
this great historic Fifty-eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. It 
is of the greatest importance that all organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor be represented at this Convention. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names 




















forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor immediately after 
their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax and assessments of their 
organization have been paid in full to August 31, 
1938. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the Houston 
Convention, October 3, 1938. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL 
should be given to the delegate-elect and the 
DUPLICATE forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF LaBor Office, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Houston, hence secretaries 
will observe the necessity of mailing the dupli- 
cate credentials of their respective delegates at 
the earliest possible moment to Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Article III, Section 6 of the Constitution reads 
as follows: 


Sec. 6—(1) All resolutions, petitions, memo- 
rials and/or appeals to be considered by any sub- 
sequent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor must be received by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
at headquarters in Washington, D. C., 30 days 
immediately preceding the opening of the con- 
vention; except in instances where such resolu- 
tions, petitions, memorials, appeals, etc., have 
been acted upon and approved at a regular con- 
vention of a National or International Union or 
State Federation of Labor, held during this 30- 
day period, in which event such proposals shall 
be received up to five days prior to the convening 
date of the convention of the American Federz- 
tion of Labor. 

(2) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/ 
or appeals received or submitted after the time 
hereinbefore stipulated or during the convention 
shall be referred to the Executive Council and 
the Executive Council shall refer all such pro- 
posal or proposals to the convention with the 
understanding that acceptance of such proposal 
or proposals is dependent upon the unanimous 
consent of the convention. 

3. Any or all proposals emanating from di- 
rectly affiliated local and federal labor unions 
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shall be referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration and disposition. The Executive 
council shall in turn advise the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor of the dis- 
position made of such proposal or proposals. 

(4) Proposals emanating from state federa- 
tions of labor to receive consideration of a con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
must first have received the approval of the 
previous convention of the state federation of 
labor involved. 

In the case of city central labor unions any 
proposal or proposals to be considered must have 
first received the approval of such central labor 
union at a regularly constituted meeting of such 
organization. 

(5) All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/ 
or appeals received shall immediately upon the 
expiration of the time for introduction herein- 
before indicated shall cause all such proposals 
to be grouped as to nature of contents, character 
of subjects embraced and committees to which 
they are to be referred and that all such pro- 
posals in such allocated form shall be prepared 
for distribution at the opening session of the 
convention. 

(6) The President shall be authorized in the 
interest of helpful consideration and expediency 
to appoint the contemplated chairman and sec- 
retary of the Committee on Resolutions and/or 
of any other committee to be appointed and as 
the number and character of proposals may 
indicate, and to require such chairman and 
secretary to meet either at the headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor, or at the 
convention city previous to the opening of the 
convention to consider proposals to be referred 
to such committee or committees and in order 
to enable them to more speedily and effectually 
report thereon to the convention itself. 

Three copies of each resolution should be 
forwarded. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance may be consid- 
ered by the Convention which has been decided 
by a previous Convention, except upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Council, nor will 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have ‘not themselves previously held 
conference and attempted to adjust the same. 


Hotels 


Headquarters for the Executive Council will 
be the Rice Hotel. 

Rice Hotel—Single, $2.50 up; double, $4.50 up. 

Sam Houston Hotel—Single, $2, $2.50, $3; 
double, $1 additional. 

Texas State Hotel—Single, $3 up; double, 
$4.50 up. 








Lamar Hotel—Single, $2.50; double, $4.50. 

Lamar Annex—Single, $2; double, $3.50. 

Benmilan Hotel—Single, $2.50; double, $3.50. 

William Penn Hotel—Single, $2.50 up; double, 
$1 additional. 

Auditorium Hotel—Single, $2, $2.50; double, 
$3, $3.50. 

Cotton Hotel—Single, $2; double, $3. 

De George Hotel—Single, $2; double, $3.50. 

San Jacinto Hotel—Single, $2 up; double, $3 


up. 
Stratford Hotel—Single, $2 up; double, $2.50 
up. 
Milby Hotel—Single, $1.50 to $2.50; double, 
$2 to $3. 


Brazos Hotel—Single, $1.50; double, $2.50. 

Macatee Hotel—Single, $1.50; double, $2.50. 

Reservations may be made by addressing 
George A. Wilson, Secretary, Labor Council, 
and Secretary of the Convention Committee, 
Room 202, 70734 Rusk Avenue, Houston, Texas. 


Railroad Rates 


Application was made for reduction in rail- 
road rates. We were advised that since reduc- 
tions in fares June 1, 1936, special convention 
fares are not authorized. Summer excursion 
fares and special rates for round-trip tickets 
operate in certain territories. Particulars may 
be secured from local ticket agents. 

President Jewell of the Railway Employees 
Department has furnished for the information 
of the delegates the following list of railroads 
which have agreements with the Railroad Snop 
Crafts’ organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor: 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Alton Railroad 

Alton and Southern 

Ann Arbor 

Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Atlanta & West Point 

Western Railway of Alabama 
Atlanta Joint Terminals 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Bangor & Aroostook 

B. & O. Chicago Terminal 

Belt R. R. of Chicago 

Boston & Albany 

Boston & Maine 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Burlington & Rock Island 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
Camas Prairie 

Central of Georgia 

Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Central Vermont 
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Charleston & Western Carolina 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Chicago & Western Indiana 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Chicago Junction Railroad 
Chicago River & Indiana 
C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago, Rock Is. and Gulf 
C. St. P. M. & Omaha R. R. 
Chicago, South Shore & So. Bend 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Railway 
Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Ce.cek. t.2 2. 
Cleveland Union Terminal 
Clinchfield 
Colorado & Southern 
Columbus & Greenville 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Denver & Salt Lake 
Denver Joint Car & Insp. Bureau 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Duluth, Missable & Iron Range 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic 
Mineral Range Railroad 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Erie Railroad 
Florida East Coast 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
Ft. Smith & Western 
Fort St. Union Depot 
Fort Worth & Denver City 
Wichita Valley Railway Company 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad 
Georgia & Florida 
Georgia R. R. 
Grand Trunk Sys. Lines in U. S. 
Green Bay & Western 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Harbor Belt Line (Calif.) 
Hudson & Manhattan 
Illinois Central System 
Illinois Terminal 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
Indianapolis Union Ry. 
Int’] Great Northern—G. C. Lines 
Interstate Railroad 
Jacksonville Terminal 
Kansas City Terminal 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Okla. City, Ada-Atoka 
Lake Sup. & Ishpeming 
Munsing, Marquette & So. Eastern 
Lake Superior Terminal 














Lehigh & Hudson River 
Long Island R. R. 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
(La., Ark. & Texas) 
Macon, Dublin & Savanna 
Maine Central 
Memphis Union Sta. Co. 
Michigan Central 
Midland Terminal Railway 
Midland Valley 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Minn., Northfield & Southern 
M. St. P. & S. St. M. 
Minnesota & Internat’! 
Big Fork & Int. Falls 
Minnesota Trans. Ry. Co. 
Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Illinois R. R. 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas 
Mo-Kan-Texas of Tex. 
Missouri Pacific 
Mobile & Ohio 
Monongahela 
Mystic Terminal Company 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
New Orleans Public Belt 
New York Central, East & W. 
New York, Chgo. & St. Louis 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
New York, Ont. & Western 
Norfolk & Southern 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
No. Pac. Term. Co. of Oregon 
Northwestern Pacific 
Ogden Union R. R. & Depot Co. 
Pacific Electric 
Peoria & Pekin Union 
Peoria Terminal 
Pere Marquette 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Lake Erie & Eastern 
Portland Terminal 
Reading R. R. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Rutland 
Sacramento Northern 
San Diego & Ariz. Eastern 
Sand Springs R. R. 
Savannah & Atlanta 
St. Joseph Terminal 
St. Louis & So. Western 
St. L. & So. W. of Texas 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Railway System 
Southern Pacific (Pac. Lines) 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Staten Is. Rapid Transit Co. 
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Tennessee Central 
Term. Assn. of St. Louis 
Texas Mexican 
Texas Pacific 
T. P.-M. P. Term. R. R. of N. O. 
Toledo Terminal 
Union Belt of Detroit 
Union Railway Company of Memphis 
(Subsidiary of Mo. Pac.) 
Union Pacific 
Union Term. Co. (Dallas) 
Virginian R. R. 
Wabash 
Washington Terminal 
Western Pacific 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Wichita Falls & Southern 
Railway Association of Canada 
Canadian National 
Canadian Pacific 
Northern Alberta 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular or through the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 


Fraternally yours, 


WM. GREEN, 
President. 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Frank Durry, First Vice-President. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice-President. 
MatrHew WoLL, Third Vice-President. 
JouN CoEFIELD, Fourth Vice-President. 
ArtTHur O, WHarTON, Fifth Vice-President. 
JosepH N. Weser, Sixth Vice-President. 

G. M. Bucniazet, Seventh Vice-President. 
Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-President. 
Daniet J. Tosin, Ninth Vice-President. 
Harry C. Bates, Tenth Vice-President. 
Epwarp J. Gatinor, Eleventh Vice-President. 
W. D. Manon, Twelfth Vice-President. 
Fevix H. Knicut, Thirteenth Vice-President. 
Georce E. Browne, Fourteenth Vice-President. 
Epwarp Fiore, Fifteenth Vice-President. 


Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
form press please copy. 
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One foot or A MILLION, 
One type or a dozen, 
ONE QUALITY in all. 


CRESCENT 








CRESCENT 


INSULATED 
WIRE & CABLE CO. 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY 











DIRECT and ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MOTORS 
34 TO 1,000 H. P. 








ELECTRO DYNAMIC WORKS 
of the ELECTRO BOAT COMPANY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 


























STANFORD PAPER 
COMPANY 


Union made papers 
& 
NA. 3887 


25 Massachusetts Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 





























8,000 FAMILIES 
Must BE RIGHT 


Since the beginning of 1937 ap- 
proximately 8,000 new families are 
being served with electricity by the 
Companies comprising the Long 
Island Lighting System. 


Why not visit Long Island before 
you buy a home and learn the 
reasons for its great popularity 
with home-seekers? 


SEE LONG ISLAND 
BEFORE YOU BUY A HOME 


| Lone Istanp Licutinc Company 
































